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Brivcz Buinpinc.—We have received 
from a friend, a cémmubication, with a 
drawing, of Lieut. G. W. Long’s plan of 
bridge building, which we shall hereafter 
give to our readers. 





Utica anp Scuenecrapy Rartroap.— 
This work is progressing rapidly. The 
grading is completed on nearly its entire 
line. Its termination is fixed at the lower 
end of Genesee street, near the Mohawk 
bridge, in Utica; and it will give life and 
activity to that part of the city, which has 
not improved, since the completion of the 
Erie Canal, as rapidly as other parts of the 
city. 





~ Eytarcement or tue Erie Canat.— 
We understand that the “ Canal Board” 
has decided to enlarge the Erie Canal to 
60 feet wide and 6 feet deep. We regret ex- 


ceedingly this decision—as we believe that 


the best interests of the State require that 
it should be at least enlarged eighty feet 
wide and eight feet deep. If the business 
has increased in ten years, or if, even in fif- 
teen years, it shall so increase as that the 
present canal will not be capable of passing 
it—what may we not expect, when we 
know what has occurred, within the next 
forty years? Look at the almost boundless 
West—inte which the iadustry and yourx 
of the older States are setting in an over- 
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whelming current—and then estimate the 
amount of business which must naturally 
find an outlet through this State. If any 
thing has been learned by experience, it 
is that the present canal is altogether too 
small, and therefore it must be enlarged. 
If it_must be enlarged, why not do it in 
such a manner as to render a second en- 
largement unnecessary? This would seem 
to be a reasonable question, and it should 
be properly and correctly answered; and 
now is the time, before the work is com- 
menced, to answer it. Would it not there- 
fore be proper for the citizens of New-York, 
who are so deeply interested in it, to ex- 


press an opinion upon it? ‘To us it ap- 
pears a very proper subject of consultation, 
and we would therefore recommend it to 
their consideration. 





Otgan Canan. — This work, it would 
seem, is not duly appreciated by the busi- 
ness men, and owners of real estate, in 
this city. It is highly important that 
measures should be taken at an early period 
to disseminate such information as will 
place the merits of the OLean anv Rocues- 
TER Canau fairly before the people of the 
State, and respectfully before the citizens 
of New-York. 

« The route for this canal has been twice 
surveyed, and found beyond question prac. 
ticable, and well supplied with water. It 
is well known that its route lays, a part of 
the way at least, through a thickly popu- 
lated and well cultivated part of the coun- 
try—and it is also well known that it will, 
when completed, connect two of the most 
important water communications, viz. the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers on one side, 
and the Erie Canal and Hudson River on 
the other—and that it passes through a re- 
gion of country in which is found probably 
the best pine lumber brought to this or any 
other; and it is also believed, from the very 
strong indications that have been discover- 
ed, to possess immense quantities of coal. 


Thus it will be seen that, in addition to 
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the business which must necessarily pass 
through this canal, from the two great tho- 
roughfares above alluded to, the country 
bordering upon it has resources of its own 
which will insure to it at least a fair share 
of business—and that these considerations 
taken together, with the very great in- 
crease of business which will naturally re- 
sult from the construction of the New-York 
and Erie Railroad, which is now placed be~ 
yond a doubt, must satisfy even those who 
have before doubted, that this work wilk 
yield to the State a handsome profit, and at 
the same time greatly enhance the value of 
property on its line. 

If these views are correct, it is a raatter 
of great importance that early measures 


should be taken to arouse the people inter- 
ested in its construction. What then is 
the proper course to pursue? Call a CON- 
VENTION, we say, to be held at Rochester, 
some time in October, for the purpose of 

romoting the work. Let good men be se- 
ected from all those counties interested ix 
the work, and especially from this city— 
who can give life and energy to the mea- 
sure. From such a course good must result 
—or at least harm cannot. 





Lasorers WANTED.—We are informed 
that laboyers are wanted on the line of the 
Chenango Canal. Twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred men, we were recently informed, 
could get employment and good wages by 
applying immediately. : . 
‘ Quesec, 14th August.—Capt. Yule of the Roy 
alEngineers returned from his reconnaissance of 
the route for the proposed Railroad to Maine, by 
the Chauditre ak Riverdu Loup. His report is 
more favorable than he atticipated himself. - Being 
called to Montreal on a periodical service of a few 
days, he goes up to-morrow, ’ having left his bag- 
gage in the country and not completed the Chau- 
dire and Megantic reconnaissance. He met the 
Committee this afternoon. . 

There are only three places where slight obsta~ 
cles occur, easily tobe surm viz, ; Pointe. 
Lévi, St. Mary’s and the junetion of the Riviére 
du Loup, a tributary of the Chaudiére. C. 

Yule intends examining the Janding at the Pointe 
cool with the Cheatin sesliidanes en oa 
wi igre iss whi 
it was found impracticable te more from the lowe 
ness of the water, . ‘ 






































































[From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.} 

Quick and Cheap Mode of Railway Transit 
‘ Mr. Editor,—A great deal lias been said. 
on both sides for and against the undulating 
railway principle, but hitherto no satisfacto- 
ry practical results have been obtained on 
which to found a definitive judgment re- 
. specting it ; and although the shareholders 
_~ of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
are deriving considerable profits, owing to 
the immense traffic between the two towns, 
still there are doubts if many. other roads 
will pay at all: the expense of locomotive 
engines being so great, wherever there are 
considerable inclines to be overcome, and 
the first expense of constructing the rail- 
way so enormous, from the endeavors 
made by tunnelling and embanking to re- 
duce that expense. I am, therefore, in- 
duced to send you-a new plan of an un- 
dulating railway, by which locomotive en- 
gines (except on very rare occasions, in- 
eed,) will be dispensed with; the trains 
will travel by the force of their own gravity 
from station to station, as described in the 
above diagram. 

E E are stationary steam-engines, and 
0.0 0 O inclined sear by which the 
stationary engines bring the trains up to a 
level, when the trains, going and return- 
ing; take the roads the arrows point to. I 
have no doubt but in many situations falls 
may be obtained each way for miles to- 
géther. Deep cutting and tunnelling would 
be thus, in a great measure, dispensed 
with; and if tunnels in some situations 
were absolutely necessary, by giving them 
the required falls for the trains to go through 
’ them, by gravity alone, travelling through 

them would not be disagreeable, as no en- 
gine would go with the trains. 


Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Deakin. 
, Blaenavon Iron-Works, June 5, 1835. 





{From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.] 


Fig. 1. 


























Mr. Woodhouse’s Angular Railway Bars. 


fic persons, and formed the subject of 
several communications in your pages, I 
hope, without presumption, | may be per- 
mitted to propose the annexed as a plan, in 
my humble estimation, calculated to effect 
these objects. 

Some few months -since, I proposed 
the use of an angular rail; ge plan waa 
not then cmatared, but as I have since 
given some little attention to the subject, I 
send you the results. 

The purpose of giving an angular shape 
to the rail is, that the engine wheel (also 
having an angular grooved rim to corres- 
pond) may have a greater hold upon the 
rail, thereby giving greater efficiency to the 
power of the machine, preventing an irre- 
gular action, which must be produced when 
the wheel slips on the rail (a circumstance 
much alluded to at the opening of the Selby 
Railway,) and thereby much strain to the 
machinery. The top surface, one inch 
broad, is intended for the train-wheels, and 
where friction would be a defect, it is 
thereby avoided. The form of the rail is 
intended to admit of being reversed at any 
future time when the upper surface is worn. 
The chair is not intended to be fixed, but 
the central part, which projects downwards, 
is to let into the stone sleeper, and be bedded 
in with cement or not, as found best. ‘The 
rail is not fixed to all the chairs, but only 
to the centre one; which proposition I 
made with another plan of Rail and Chair 
sent to the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way Directors. The size of the present 
rail is as follows: Depth, 4} inches ; ex- 
treme width, 2} inches; surface, 1 inch; 
angles, from 15 to 25°, as the friction is re- 
quired; the caleulated weight is rather 
more than 51 Ibs., but upon shrinking, it 
would probably not be more than 50 Ibs. to 
the lineal yard. 

It has been objected to turning the rail 
when one side is partially worn down, that 
in proportion a@it is so worn, its strength 
must be diminished. But as long as the 
internal structure of the rail is not so per- 
manently injured as to prevent its return 
after deflexion to its original horizontal 
form, it-seems to me that it must be nearly, 
if not to the full, as efficient as ever. 


also proposed that instead of having the 
rail resting solely upon the chair, the chair 
should be so planned that the rail should 
also rest upon the surface of the stone, 
whereby it would be pi, apie and the 
stone, by receiving a steady vertical pres- 
sure, would be rendered less liable to the 
casualties so frequently complained of. 


I also proposed that the stone-block or 
sleeper should be placed in an angular di- 
rection with the length of rail or line of 
road, whereby a greater surface of stone 
would be placed in the directions most re- 

uired, viz. lengthways and sideways. By 
this plan an 18 inch stone exposes a surface 
of 2 feet and more to the pressure. 


Fig. 1 is a section of the rail as it rests in 
the chair, which, when the lower portion of 
the chair is let into the stone, will rest upon 
the stone also; the two small sections are 
for the purpose of fixing the centre of each 














Sir,—As the form of rails best suited for 
affording safety, economy, durability, &¢. 
has occupied the attention of many scienti- 





rail to its chair. Fig. 2 is a vertical view, 


As respects the supporting of the rails, I 





~ {from the London Mechanics’ Magazine.] 
MARINE (TEAM ENGINES. 
Extracts from the Evidence given by Josh. 
ua Field, Esq. of the House of Messrs. 
Maudslays and Field, before the Select 
Committee on Steam Navigation to In. 
dia. 
693. You have had much experience 


Lin the manufacture of engines for steam 


vessels, have you not 1—Yes, I have. 
694. What do you consider the proper 
measurement and power of a steamer for 
along sea voyage !—The relative pro- 
portion of power and tonnage fluctuates 
between two tons per horse power, and 
four tons per horse power, depending upon 
the purposes for which the vessel is intend. 
ed, as well as the length of the voyage. 
695. What do you say as to the mea- 
surement?—By measurement I under- 
stand tonnage. I have prepared a table 
which shows at one view the probable 
speed to be obtained by the application of 
engines of four different powers in ves. 
sels of the same tonnage, also the length 
of time for which they would be able to 
carry coal with each power on board. 
This table, if the committee desire it, I 
will put in. 
An APPROXIMATE TABLE, showing at one view the 
Tonnage of Steam Vessels, with the Power usually 
applied to such Vessels, the number of Days’ (of 24 
hours) Coals they will carry, and the probable 


Speed per hour they pe with smaller powers 
and greater quantity of coal. : 
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252] 100} 5 || 80] 64] 60] gal} 4o} 12 
290| 100} 6 || 80} 74 10 ||. 40} 15 
332! 120! 7 |} 100] 83!| 80] 108] 60] 14 
375| 120} 8 || 100} 98/f #80} 12 |} Go| 16 
425| 140| 9 || 120! 10%\) 100] 123); 80! 153 
480} 140} 10 || 120} 114|| 100] 14 || 80! 16: 
534] 160] 11 || 140] 128]| 120) 148|| 100) 174 
597} 160| 12 || 140! 134!) 120! 16 || 100) 19 
665| 200) 13 || 160! 16 || 140] 184/] 120; 214 
736| 200| 14 || 160| 18%]) 140| 20 |f 120) 233 
810! 220] 15 || 200| 164!) 160! 204|| 140) 24 
892] 220) 16 || 200| 17%|| 160| 22 || 140) 26 
980 240 17 || 220] 184|| 200] 203! 160] 253 
1073] 240| 18 || 220) 19$!| 2001 274|| 160| 27 











696. Will you explain to the commit- 
tee the object of this calculation ; is it a 
comparison of tonnage with the consump. 
tion of coals and days, and the rates of 
going?—It is to show about how many 
days’ fuel steam vessels will carry with 
larger and with smaller engines on board, 
as well as the average speed to be expect- 
ed from each. Such a table can only be 
an approximation. 

697. Will you first state what you con- 
sider the proper measurement and powet 
of a steamer to goa long sea voyage !— 
I should recommend a vessel of from 
7 to 800 tons, having an engine of 180 or 
| 200 horse power. 

698. How*long would such a vessel 
run, and at what rate would she go!— 
She would carry coal for 14 or 15 days, 
and have a speed, in still water, of 9 or 10 
miles per hour, and would realize in all 








showing the angular position of the stone 
upon a smaller scale. 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
P. Wooprousr, 
= Kilburn, May 27, 1835. 


weathers, at sea, an average of 8 miles 
while under-weigh. 

699. What is the greatest proportion 
in tonnage and power for a steamer going 
a long voyage{—The greatest propor- 
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tion of tonnage for vessels going long 
voyages may be stated at 4 tons per 
horse power; for short sea voyages, 3 
tons per horse power ; and for river ves- 
sels, as Margate or Gravesend, 2 tons pert 
horse power. 

700. What results does the power 
give to a vessel of the same tonnage 
with different powers as to the rate of 
going !—-Great power in small vessels 
gives great speed, but they carry a small 
quantity of coal, and are soon exhausted, 
while larger vessels beirg able to carry a 
greater quantity of coals, work longer, 
and perform greater distances. 

701. Then you draw this inference— 
the longer the voyage the less the speed ? 
—The smaller the power, the greater 
capacity there is left for coal, and there- 
fore the greater number of days’ coal it 
would carry. 

702, And the less speed?—And less 
speed having less power. - 

703. And the smaller proportion of 
power would of course consume less fuel 
in an equal time ?—Exactly so. 

704. Would not the greatest propor- 
tion of power consume the least fuel in 
equal distances !—Against winds or tides 
it is so; but in calms and fair winds it is 
not. 

705. What is the greatest distance you 
suppose a sea-going steamer to run with- 
out changing ?—The same steamer should 
not go more than 2,000 or 3,000 miles 
without a relay, or time to put the ma. 
chinery in order. 

706. Does that also include without 
taking in coals!—A voyage of 2,000 or 
3,000 miles may be performed in one stage, 
but it would be desirable on every ac- 
count to divide it and take less coal. 

707. What is the greatest distance she 
would go without coming to a station to 
take in fresh coals?—The distance is 
limited only by the quantity of coal she 
can carry. 

708. What is the greatest distance 
you think a steamer could’ go without 
taking in fresh coal?—The greatest dis- 
tance [ have known a steamer to perform 
was the Enterprise, on her voyage to the 
Cape, in which she carried 37 days’ coal. 

709. With continued steaming do you 
mean?—Yes; she steamed 34 days, and 
had three days’ coal left. 

710. Do you mean steaming day and 
night 1—Yes. 

711. Besides the coal, is it not neces- 
sary to give the engine rest _—It is ; and 
the more frequently they can be stopped 
to clean and adjust, the better they will 
perform. 

712. Then your observations must be 
supposed to apply to both —Yes. 

713. What is the comparison as to the 
duration between copper and iron boilers ? 
—Copper boilers are found to last about 
seven years, without such repairs as ren. 
der it necessary to take them out of the 
vessel, whilst iron boilers must be taken 
in four years. 

714, Which would you prefer on the 
whole 1—TI should prefer copper for long 


sea : 
TS. A not the thickness of the me- 
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tal an advantage in raising steam ?—The 
metal is of the same thickness, whether 
the boiler be of copper or iron. 

716. The salt water does not affect 

copper so much as it does iron, does it? 
—No, it does not. 
- 717. What is your opinion of the re- 
lative advantage of the common paddle- 
wheel with that of any other invention 
with which you are acquainted !—The 
common simple paddle-wheel, when the 
dip does not exceed one sixth of the dia- 
meter, is an excellent propeller, and 
scarcely. admits of improvement; but 
when vessels are so deeply loaded that 
the dip exceeds this in any great degree, 
a wheel with feathering boards will pro- 
pel faster. 

718. You haye fitted river boats with 
vibrating cylind€rs, have you not 1—Yes. 

719. What may be considered to be 
their principal advantage over the other ? 
—The advantage of vibrating cylinders 
in river boats is, that they are more sim- 
ple in their construction, lighter, and oc- 
cupy less space. 

720. But in point of weight and space 
what is the advantage !—Reduction in 
weight is the most important consideration 
in river navigation. 

721. Is not the power conveyed more 
immediately to the crank by the oscillat- 
ing cylinder ?—The power is more dura- 
ble [directly 7] communicated from the 
piston rod to the crank ; the engines are, 
as it were, suspended to two strong 
beams, which lie across the gunwale, and 
project for the support of the wheels, 
forming an independent frame, in which 


whole resting on the upright sides, the 
weight is more equally distributed over 
the whole vessel ; thus partial pressure 
on the bottom is avoided; this admits of 
the vessel’s being of the lightest possible 
construction. 

722. Is not the disadvantage, that it is 
very difficult to keep the connecting pipes 
steam tight in oscillating cylinders ?—As 
we construct that part, there is not the 
least difficulty. 

728. Has not that been found to be the 
case 1—Speaking of those we have made, 
no such difficulty exists. 

724. Must there not be continual wear 
on the connecting pipes, from the motion 
of the oscillating cylinder 7—Not if they 
are properly constructed. 

725. What is the largest power upon 
which you have constructed those cylin- 
ders 1—T wo thirty-fives is the largest we 
have made upon this construction, and 
that was for a sea vessel. 

726. Would you think it advisable to 
make them of a larger power for sea-go- 
ing steamers?—The principle is exactly 
the same in this as if on the ordinary con- 
Lstructions; and so far as we have tried 
them, work just as well, and produce the 
same effect in speed, and economy of fu- 
el, as our other engines. 

727. What is the advantage of weight 
and space 7—A reduction in the weight 


[° the engine leaves greater capacity for 








cargoand fuel. _ 
728, What is the extent of the im- 


the strain of the engine is confined ; the | 
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MENTS. 








provement of weight and space 1—Abou’ 
10 per cent. 

729. One fifth of the weight and one 
fifth of the space do you mean?—No; 
about one tenth of these. ; 

730. Is not the pipe in the fixed cylin: 
der, which brings the steam, contiected 
with the cylinder by means of flanges, 
which are secured very tight together ; 
and in the oscillating cylinder, must not 
the cylinder continually move on the end 
of the pipe, and is the chance of becom-- 
ing less steam-tight greater in the oscil. ~ 
lating cylinder than it is in the fixed cy- 
linder?—No; the union is effected by a 
stufling-box packed with hemp, and is 
kept perfectly tight without the least diffi- 
culty. 

731. Is it more expensive than the 
other?—No, they are rather cheaper. 

732. Would they not, be apt to be de. 
ranged in a heavy rolling sea ’—We have 
not found that to be the case: one has 
been working in a cargo vessel, between 
Dover and London, during the last winter 
to the present time. , 
€.733. What is the greatest extent of 
time that you have had oscillating ¢ylin- 
ders at work ?—About four years and a 
half or five years. 

734. On the sea!—No ; to Richmond. 

735. That is a small high pressure, is 
it not?—No ; it is a low pressure. 

736. Have you’had one on the sea for 
the last three years and a half!—No; 
only during the last year. ; 

737. Was there not, a second steam- 
boat with an oscillating cylinder going to 
Richmond 1—There was one to Hamman. 
smith last summer. : 

738. How did that succeed ?—Vet 
well, I believe. 

739. The packet boat from Dover to 
Calais makes use of an engine of that 
kind, does it 7—Yes. 

740. Isthat one of your manufacture? 
—No. +S 2S Ee 

741. Is not the friction greater in the 
oscillating cylinder than it is in the fixed 
one ’—No; as the number of bearin 
and moving parts are reduced, the fric- 
tion should be reduced also, unless, in- 
deed, it be badly constructed. 

751. Have you considered the con. 
struction of the American steam raft?—I 
have seen a description of it. 

752. Do you think highly of it ?—It is 
certainly an ingenious method of obtain. 
ing great in smooth water, but its 
application is limited. 

753. What do you think of the prac- 
ticability of applying it generally 7—It 
would not do at sea; and as it must draw 
more water than a single vessel, it would 
not do for shallow rivers. 

‘754. The speed of itis very great, is it 
not?—It is so stated, and I believe it may 
be so, for the following reasons: the two 
pointed cylinders, fronr their form, may 
be made of the lightest materials, and 
need not be made of larger diameter 
than is sufficient to displace the total 
weight ; their form offers the least resist- 
ance, and their relative position give 
the required stability. 

755. What 








kind of coal for eygre ene with re- 
) to power and safety from sponta- 
ais ignition 1—Hartley, Elgin, Inver- 
keithing, Ward’s Lianelly, Liangennech, 
and Lydney, are all esteemed good coals, 
and are free from the danger of sponta. 
neous ignition. 

756. What is that Scotch coal?—The 

three first named are Scotch ccal. 
_ 757. How is the Welsh coal, do you 
consider, upon those points !—The Welsh 
coal produces very great heat, and is very 
effective ; but tha:heat being confined to 
the fireplace more than other coal, it 
destroys that part of the boiler faster 
than the Scotch coal. The heat is more 
intense in the fireplace, and less is car- 
ried forward to the flues than by the other 
coal. 

758. What is the comparison of the 

roportion of the Scotch coal to the 
English coal in its power ?—I think they 
are much the same. We have made 
many experiments, and we do not find 
much difference. — 

759. The Welsh coal is considerably 
greater, is it?—{f do not think it is. It 
has the advantage of not smoking. © 

760. Is not that because every part 
of the coal is consumed!—Yes. 

761. No portion is carried off, must it 
not therefore be a coal of greater inten- 
sity in a given bulk on that account ?—I 
cannot state that it is more powerful, or 
more economical, but the heat is more in- 
tense in the fireplaces. 

762. Must it not, therefore be a coal 
of greater intensity of heat than if a por- 
tion of it were carried off ’—It is not so 
productive in the flues. It does not car- 
ry its heat forward, it is more like the 
fire of a forge. 

763. Then, including the expense and 
power, you would give a decided prefer- 
ence to one species of coal rather than 
another ’—I prefer the Scotch coal. 

764. On what account ?—I think it in- 
jures the boilers less, and leaves less resi- 
duum. 

765. What species of Welsh coal do 

ou allude to 7—Llangennech and Ward’s 
Liscslly are Welsh coal, and are without 
smoke. 
966. Under what circumstances does 
- spontaneous ignition occur ?--Coals which 
contain iron pyrites, and have become 
\damp, are most liable to ignite. 

767. What do you think of the Forest 
of Dean coal?—Some of the Lydney coal 
which we tried proved very good. 

768. Do you ever use the Kilkenny 

769. At what should you estimate the 
expense of such a vessel as you consider 
best calculated for a long sea voyage ?— 
A vessel of 800 tons, and:200 horse power, 
would cost about £33,000, fitted out in 
the best manner, with engine and every 

ipment. . 

770. Then such a vessel as you stated 
¥ first, is that the one that you prefer 7— 

es. Z 

771, What would be the prime cost, 
and what the annual expense of such a 
vessel?—The prime cost would be about 


£33,000..4 drol nisi prtned i dhaticnestSs 










772. And what the annual expense ?— 
Do you propose. to include the repairs 
with the expenses of working? 

773. Working and every thing else— 
keeping her up, and every thing.—How 
many days do you propose her to work 
in the year? 

774, Every thing that is to keep the 
vessel going for as many days as she 
shall continue, to the end?—The annual 
cost of working such a vessel, including 
coal for steaming one third of the time, 
and all other expenses, would be about 
£7,000. 

775. In computing the entire expense 
of a steam vessel, and annual charge, what 
amount should you say for capital, the 
sum for insurance, repairs and renewals, 
calculated to create the perpetuity of the 
property !—I think that would not be less 
than 25 per cent. upon the outlay. 

791. By which means could you go 
the greatest distance, without being ob- 
liged to take in coals; by the working a 
small power, and ata slow rate, or by 
working with a great power, at a rapid 
rate: ‘for instance, an engine of 100 
horse power, working at ten miles per 
hour, or an engine of 40 horse power, 
working at 7 miles per hour !—In mode- 
rate weather the small power with a great 
quantity of coal; but against head winds 
a great power will go the greatest dis. 
tance. i 

792. In the construction of a river 
steamer, do you prefer the flat bottom, 
with the raking bows, and a parabolic 
curve ?—TI think for river steamers, where 
the draught of water is not very limited, 
the form of the vessels adopted on our 
river to Gravesend, or Margate, are best 
for speed, they are sharp, dividing the 
water sideways; but, perhaps, in a very 
shallow river, the spoon-shaped bow might 
be best. 1 do not know any experiment 
that would directly set that matter at rest ; 
there are different opinions upon it. 

793. What construction do you think 
the best for steering a vessel round a 
point against a strong current 7—I should 
think the sharp vessel would steer better 
than the spoon-shaped vessel. 

807. Would it be safe and desirable to 
use a high pressure engine in a small 
vessel on a river, in order to lighten her 
draught ?—I am not acquainted with any 
high pressure engine that has been quite 
successful in a boat yet; all the high 
pressure engines that I have seen are as 
heavy as the low pressure engines, ex- 
cept in some few instances of .a particu. 
lar kind, which are not fit for general na- 
vigation. 

808. How is it on the score of safety ? 
—The lew pressure engine is, of course, 
much safer. 

818. What do you consider to be the 
comparative advantage of steain naviga- 
tion in seas and rivers, as to its expense, 
and as to its certainty ?—I can speak of 





the certainty better than the expense ; the 
rate is in¢reased more than double and 
the time halved. J have also an abstract 
of sixteen voyages’ made between Fal. 
mouth and Corfu by sailing vessels, the 
mail. packets, before steata packets were 








established ; it ‘is the same voyage, and 
the average is 93 days, the steam pack. 
ets giving an average of 47, which is half 
the time. 

814. What is your‘ opinion of the com. 
parative advantage of the navigation in 
rivers and by sea in steamers, as to ex. 
pense and certainty /—River navigation 
is less expensive, inasmuch as smaller 
vessels will suffice, and river voyages 
are performed with more certainty. 

815. Suppose it were one thousand 
miles by river, and one thousand miles 
by sea, on which side is the advantage, 
both as to expense and certainty, both by 
steam ?—River, certainly. 

816. Suppose you have a whole space 
of 3,000 miles to pass by water, half of 
which is in one case to. be performed by 
the river, and in the other the whole by 
sea, which of the two should you think 
preferable as to expense and certainty ; 
which should you prefer as a permanent 
navigation ?—Two kinds of vessels being 
necessary in this case, I cannot speak con- 
fidently. 

817. Which should you prefer as to 
certainty ?—I should think the certainty 
much the same in both cases. 

818. Should you think a sea naviga- 
tion as certain as a river navigation !— 
The Mediterranean packets show it to be 
very certain, for the fluctuation is only a 
very few days, which is very little for 
the whole four years. 

819. On which side should you think 
the speed would be in favor, of the sea or 
the river, supposing there was a current 
of 3 miles in the river, and that you had 
1,000 miles to go against that current, or 
1,000 miles to go by sea, by which, by 
the river or by the sea, on an average, 
would you pass over in the shortest space 
of time?—I rather apprehend the sea. 

825. You have given your opinion as 
to the proportionate power of tonnage to 
sea-going steamers: on what data do you 
found that opinion?—From having fitted 
out a great many vessels, 

826. Do you mean vessels employed 
in the service of Government, or do you 
mean vessels employed for private pur- 
poses ?—Both. 

827. What number of persons in pro- 
portion to the register of tonnage of the 
steam vessel would you allow for short 
voyages, and what for longer ?—How 
many it would be safe or convenient? 

828. No; how many men would you 
wish to take to man your vessel, that is, 
the crew?—I think about one man to 
every thirty tons, including the stoker. 

829. What would be the proportion of 
passengers, or soldiers, if you. were con- 
veying troops?—-About one man to a ton, 
I should think, or more for a short dis- 
tance. 

830. You have given us the quantity 
of fuel of every horse power, have you 
not ?—Yes, I have. - . 

831. What quantity of fuel, and what 
description. do you allow per horse oe 
per hour ’—We allow eight pounds per 
horse power per hour. Pay 
_ 832.: And what is that calculation 
founded upon; ia it founded upon the 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
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average of the consumption?—Upon the 
consumption, and upon experiments made 
at different periods with engines of our 
manufacture. 

833. What sized cylinder, and what 
length: of stroke, do you allow for 180 
horse ?—Two cylinders of 514 inches, 
and 4 feet 6 stroke. 

834. What would you allow for a 200 
horse power ’—T'wo cylinders 53 inches 
diameter, and 5 feet stroke. 

835. What would you allow for a 250? 
—Two cylinders, 59 inches diameter, 5 
feet 6 inches stroke. 

836. What would you allow for a 300 
horse power !—-Two cylinders, 64 inches 
diameter, 6 feet stroke. 

837. What pressure do you use in the 
boiler ?—About four pounds. 

838. And what in the cylinder ?—As 
near the same as an open pipe will re- 
ceive it. : 

889. And what proportion is the pad- 
dle wheel to be to the length of the 
stroke ?—From four to five times the 
length of the stroke. 

840. What breadth of float would you 
recommend ?—For river navigation, the 
wider it is the better ; for sea navigation, 
about one third the diameter of the wheel. 

841. What length of time would an 
engine work without injury’—In one 
spell do you mean? 

842. Yes.—They are frequently worked 
from Falmouth to Gibraltar, which is 
1,100 miles, in one spell. 

843. What is the greatest and the 
shortest length of time they take to do 
that distance ; that is, a spell of 1,000 
miles 1—Eight is about the shortest, and 
12 the longest. F 

844. How long should an engine last 
if well managed, without repairs ?7—About 
from 4 to 5 years. e 

845. What parts of the engine and 
boilers are most liable to accidents 7— 
Those parts most exposed, such as tlie 
wheels ; then the moving parts, cross 
heads, beams, é&c. 

846. Can duplicates of those parts be 
kept on board ?—Yes. 

847. Does it require any more engi- 
neers to manage an engine of 300 horse 
power, than it does to manage one of 100 
horse power !—It does, but not in pro- 
portion to, the increase of power. 

848. In proportion to the power, is a 
large engine more economical than a 
small one 1—Yes, it is rather. 

849. Does it consume less coal in the 
same proportion ?—It consumes less coal 
in proportion as the power increases. 

850. Suppose a vessel to have 300 
horse power in smooth water, or a fair 
wind, could you work it at the same con- 
sumption of fuel which a vessel of 200 
horse power would be worked at, by throt- 
tling the valves, wire-drawing the steam, 
or any other mode of working the en. 
gines 1—Yes, you may do so. 

877. Have you ever made experiments 
on the combustion of wood, for the pur. 
pose of raising steam?—I have not my. 
self made those experiments, but I am 


_ aware that such have been made. 


878, Are you sufficiently acquainted |j 











with the subject to give an answer as to 
the proportion of space alone that a day’s 


-consumption of wood would bear to a 


day’s consumption of coal ?—I can only 
state generally, that it requires three 
times the weight of wood to produce the 
same effect as coal. 

885. You were speaking of the com- 
parative advantages of river and sea na- 
vigation ; would not the boilers last longer 
by supplying them always with fresh wa- 
ter !—They would, and that would be an 
advantage in favor of the river. 

886. Are you. aware of the improve. 
ment introduced into some steam vessels, 
to condense the steam 1n the pipes, with. 
out admitting the jet of water into the 
aperture 7—I am.’ 

887.:If this were adopted and found 
efficacious, you would not use the salt 
water at all, neither for condensing nor 
for the boilers, would you 7—No, I should 
not. 

888. Do you think it likely that this 
will be brought to perfection ?—I do not 
know ; if it succeeds it will be a very 
great advantage. 

889. Is the salt water more or !ess in- 
jurious to copper or to iron?—It is much 
less injurious to copper than_to iron. 

_ 890. Is it in comparison with fresh wa- 
ter ’—Yes. 

891. If that plan which is now trying 
be carried into execution, will that di- 
minish the burthen of the engine itself in 
the vessel 1—No, it rather increases it ; 
but it promises to reduce the quantity of 
coal. 

892. That you find to be one of the 
effects to arise from the improvement, 
do you?—Yes, I think that would follow. 

893. It would get rid of the condenser, 
would it ?—No, it requires a larger con- 
denser. 

894. You mentioned that, as applied 
to sea voyages, copper would last about 
seven years, whereas iron would last 
only about four years; what would 
be the proportion in fresh water ?—In 
fresh water, for steam navigation, the 
boilers last about seven years. 

895. The iron boilers are you speak- 
ing of —Yes; copper boilers are not 
used in fresh water; there is no induce. 
ment to use copper boilers in fresh wa- 
ter, because iron lasts solong. §€ 

896. Are copper boilers used in salt 
water 7—Yes. 

898. In preferring copper boilers to 
iron ones for salt. water, do you make an 
allowance for the difference of the ten. 
sity in copper, and the different tempera- 
ture in the boiler; that copper diminish. 
es in tensity as heat is applied, and iron 
does not ?—We find no difference in that 
respect; the copper and the iron are of 
the same thickness, and the question turns 
entirely upon their durability. 
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Orenine oF THe Raitroav.—Yesterday was a 
great day on the new Railroad between Baltimore 
and Washington, being the first day of its being 
opened for travel all the way from the depot at 
Baltimore to the foot of Capitol Hill in this city. 

It was a glorious sight to see four trains of cars, 
with each its engine, extending altogether several 
hundreds yards in length, making their entry by this 
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new’ route, to the delight of thousands of —— 
on the elevatéd grounds directly north of thé Capi- 
tol. These cars, besides bringing back our own 
Mayor and Members of the Corporation, and City 
Guests, who went out to meet them, brought as 
many Ladies and Gentlemen of Baltimore as made 
up the whole number of about a thousand) ns 
carried by the cars. These, a nied «by two 
bands of Music, after debarking, marched in _ 
cession to Gadsby’s and. Brown’s Hotels, at’both 
of which sumptuous and bounteous entertainment 
was provided, and liberally partaken of, The cars 
arrived at a little before one o’clock,and at four our 
friends from Baltimore re-embarked, and returned 
to their homes, without, we trust, amy accident or 
other inconvenience than what was oceasioned by 
the dust on the roads and streets.—[National In- 
telligencer.] : 





[From the Jersey City Gazette.] 


An important case is about to be brought before 
the Chancellor of this State <a his = whiclr 
is deeply interesting, not only to the parties con- 
cerned, but to the travelling public generally, An 
information and bill have been filed in chancery, 
the Attorney General and certain relators therein 
named, against the Trenton and: New Brunswick 
Turnpike and the Trenton and Philadelphia Rail- 
road Companies, praying an injunction to re- 
strain them from converting the straight turnpike 
into a railroad. The Trenton Emporium says:— 
“ The relators are large landholders along the line 
of the turnpike, and stockholders in the turnpike 
company. The injury to them, of whieh they com- 
plain, is—on the part of the landholders, that they 
sold, and the turnpike company beeame possessed! 
of, the lands used in making the turnpike, for the: 
purposes of a turnpike, as they were known and 
understood at the time the charter was passed, and 
for no other purposes whatever—that the construc- 
tion of a railroad.thereon is a departute from the 
plain terms on which the lands were sold'to the 
company, as well as a violation of the provisions of 
the act incorporating the company—that. this de- 
parture from the original terms and provisions un- 
der which the road was made, will seriously affect. 
public rights, inasmych as the turnpike is, and 
ought to be, a public highway, free and. safe for ve- 
hicles of all descriptions, which cannot be the case 
if it should be converted into a railroad. On the 
part of the complaining stockholders, it is alleged, 
that the directors are squandering the money of 
the company for objects never contemplated by the 
charter--that no dividends have been paid for two 
years past, but that all the resources of the cCampa~- 
ny are appropriated to the digging of ditches, quar- 
rying, embanking, and laying wooden rails,to the 
manifest injury of the road as a turnpike, and with- 
out any sufficient authority for so doimg. ‘These 
are the principal facts complained of. _— 

The legal points in thecase are raised in the bill, 
by alleging that the monopoly are doing these 
things under the pretence that the principles. laid 
down by Kent, and Webster in his first opinion, 
are true ; the contrary of which is held by the at- 
torney general in behalf of the state and the rela- 
tors, who charge, in substance, that the legal doc- 
trines as laid down in the irrefutable opinion of the 
late chancellor Williamson, are true, and ought to 
be sustained by the court. P 

“To the bill is annexed the usual affidavits by 
the relators, of the truth of the facts stated, aceom- 
panied by affidavits of indifferent individuals, of 
the digging of ditches, quarries, raising embank- 
ments, &c., in thejturnpike, and that about one 
thousand feet of wooden rails ready for shoeing, 
have been laid. ; : 

“Itis expected that the, éliqncellor will appoint 
an early day for hearing théargument, that 
prompt justice will be done both parties.” 


We stated a few weeks since that twelve suits 
had been brought by the Philadelphia and ‘Trenton 
Rail Road Company against the Trenton Dela- 
ware Bridge Company, to exact twelve several pe- 
nalties, of thirty dollars each, for ecm 
higher rate of toll for passing the Delaware I i 
than they are authorized to demand by their char- 
ter—viz: for charging 62 1-2 cents for a coach 
drawn by two horses, when their charter eg al 
thorizes them to demand 50 cents. We now 
from the Trenton Argus, that these suits were tri- 
ed last week, and judgment in each were rendered 
for the pines here are 9" gee pend- 
ing against company, and it is said more are 
about to be commenced, . ay 
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{From the Repertory of Patent Inventions, &.] 
Specification of the Patent granted to Joun 

Surrn, for a cerlain Improvement on 

Chisels or Instruments for cutting or 

dressing Stone, and certain other Sub. 

stances. Sealed December 23, 1834. 

In ordinary millstone chisels, and 
also in chisels for cutting, dressing, or 
working other stone, and also for dress- 
ing cast iron, it is well known that the 
cutting edges quickly become worn, and 
consequently constantly require sharpen- 
ing, which operation is performed by 
heating the same and. forging such cut- 
ting edges to the degree of sharpness re- 
quired ; the operation of tempering is then 
to be performed ; all which requires much 
time and judgment, and in places distant 
from a forge becomes a matter of consi- 
derable consequence. Now, the object 
of my invention is to use a thin plate of 
steel, properly tempered, which being 
supported on either side by cheeks, such 
steel plate, (as it becomes worn,) being 
capable of movement in order that a suf- 
ficient quantity for the cutting edge shall 
project beyond the ends of the cheeks, 
yet such thin steel plate, when in use, is 
rigidly held between the two cheeks, and 
prevented receding from its work by a 
screw, whereby the whole, when com- 
bined, will produce a strong and highly 
useful chisel, as will be hereafter more 
clearly described. 

Fig. 1 represents the side view of a 
chisel constructed according to my in. 
vention, 

Fig. 2 an edge view thereof. . 
Fig. 3 represents the two cheeks, which 
I usually construct of iron and case-har- 

them. 

"Big. 4 is a flat view, and also an edge 
view of the thin steel plate which con- 
stantly supplies a cutting edge to the 
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Fig. 5 isa short male screw which fits 
the female screw formed in the cheeks 
of the chisel. . 

Fig. 6 is a small screw, with a ball or 
knob at the top, which screws into the 
upper part of the chisel when the same is 
intended to be used with a mallet. And 
it may be desirable here to remark, that 
when the chisel is used for dressing mill- 
stones it is affixed in a wooden handle 
similar to those used for ordinary chisels, 

Fig. 7 is a hammer for driving the sock- 
et and also the wedge or cotter hereafter 
mentioned ; and on the end of the handle 


is formed a key for screwing up the in.’ 


ternal screw, fig. 5, in order to press 
forward and support the steel blade as it 
becomes worn. 

Having thus generally referred to the 
figures in the drawing, the construction 
of the parts there shown will be evident 
to any competent workmen, I will enter 
shortly into the manner of putting the 
same together, first observing that in each 
of the figures shown in the drawing the 
same letters of reference indicate similar 
parts. a and b are the two cheeks which 
constitute the main frame of the chisel ; 
these cheeks go together by means of the 
mortice, c, and the studs, e, e, which lat- 
ter into recesses formed in the cheek, }, 
as will be evident on inspecting the vari- 
ous figures. The thin steel plate is next 
inserted between the two cheeks, a, and 
b, the socket, f, is then to be placed on 


the end of the cheeks of the chisel, which | 


being wedge form, the driving up of the 
socket will cause the same to bind more 
closely on the steel plate between them, 
and hold the same rigidly, and thus pre- 
vent lateral spring. It should be remarked, 
that on the cheek, a, is formed a groove, 
and in the socket, f, are two openings 
through which the wedge or cotter, g, is 
inserted and driven, by which the whole 








of the parts are securely held together. 
The screw, fig. 5, is to be screwed up 
within the female screw, in order to press 
against the other ‘end of the. steel plate, 
to assist in preventing its receding from 
its work, In using a chisel so construct. 
ed, the steel plate which constitutes the 
cutting edge will only require occasion. 
ally to be rubbed or ground on a stone in 
order to improve the sharpness, and as 
the same becomes worn away, in order to 
project a further quantity beyond the end 
of the cheeks, a, b, it will only be neces. 
sary to remove the wedge or cotter, g, 
and slide down the socket by giving it a 
few blows on the knob, i, the screw, fig. 
5, may then be screwed up by the key on 
the handle of the hammer (fig. 7), which 
wil) project a further quantity of the steel 
plate below the ends of the cheeks, and 
such will be the case till the screw, fig. 
5, arrives at the end of the female screw, 
when there will require a fresh steel plate 
to be inserted. “At each time of project- 
ing the steel plate the socket is eee? 
be driven up, and the cotter or wedge in- 
serted as before described. 

Having thus described the nature of 
my invention, and the manner of carry- 
ing the same into effect, I would have it 
understood that I do not claim any of the 
parts separately of which the same is 
composed, but I do hereby declare that I 
confine my claim of invention to the com. 
bining of the various parts as above de. 
scribed into a chisel for cutting or dress- 
ing stone, and certain other substarices, 
whereby I am enabled to use a thin plate 
of steel as the cutting edge, which may 
from time to time, as it becomes worn, be 
projected forward and offer fresh quanti- 
ties for use, and yet, when in use, be ri- 
gidly held between the two cheeks, and 
prevented receding by the male screw, 
as above descfibed. 

Enrolled Feb. 23, 1835. 





[ From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.] 
HUNTER’S STONE-PLANING MACHINE. 


In March last, a patent was granted to 
Mr. James Hunter, of Leys Mill, Ar- 
robath, “ for certain improvements in the 
art of cutting, or what is commonly called 
facing and dressing certain kinds of stone.” 
The specification of Mr. Hunter’s method 
has not yet been enrolled; but from a 
Report, with a copy of which we have 
been favored, made to the. proprietor of 
the Leys Mill Quarries, (W. F. L. Car- 
negie, Esq.,) by Messrs. Carmichael and 
Kerr, engineers, of Dundee, who were 
invited to see the method in actual opera- 
tion at these quarries, and to verify the 
results, it appears to be immensely supe- 
rior to any other hitherto devised. Mr. 
Hunter has seemingly realized that great 
desideratum, a power-machine for the 
cutting and dressing of stone, capable of 
withstanding the extraordinary friction to 
which it mrust necessarily be subjected. 
The despatch with which immense blocks 





hundred feet of 


of stone are cut up and dressed, by Mr. 
Hunter’s apparatus, is prodigious; yet 


‘the cost. of tools is next to nothing— 


of steel for every 


surface |? F729 


‘only a half-penn 
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Report. of Mr. Charles’ Carmichael’ 
Mr. John Kerr, Engineers, Dundee, on 
the power of Mr. James Hunter’s Stone- 
planing Machine. 

Sir,—Agreeably to your desire, we 
have visited Leys Mill Quarries, and at- 
tended minutely to the performance of 
the stone-planing machines. These ma- 
chines do their work most effectually, 
as the following experiments, which we 
witnessed, will testify. 

Experiment First. 

We went to one of the machines that 
had six stones laid on the bench, one of 
which was planed, and the second begun 
to be operated upon; while this was do- 
ing, we took the dimensions of the other 
four stones, viz. : 
Number Length*Breadth *_ «. Finished Quantity 
Stones. wee dibeds. Thickness*phickness. a 

ft in. ft. in. inches. inches. 


“1°53 26 cee 


% 





inches, 


2 50 28 25 3 
ee 28: Se 1 
% ae Te ee eae | 2 if 


The average thicknesses of the above 
stones are given, but many parts of them 
were much more than the thickness 
stated. One of the broad finishing tools 
was blunted ere the experiment began, 
and was changed when No. 2 was in the 
operation of being planed.. No. 3 wasa 
very hard stone, and was what is techni- 
cally called yolk, in planing which one 
of the roughing tools broke at the point ; 
still it wrought out the stone, and was 
then replaced. A splinter came off the 
face of the last stone, when abéut half 
finished, which was another cause of de- 
lay, as they had to go over it again; but, 
notwithstanding the delay occasioned by 
the breaking of one tool, by another be- 
ing changed, and by having to go over 
the one half of the last stone twice, yet 
the time altogether was forty-five mi- 
nutes, being at the rate of sixty-five su- 
perficial feet per hour. 

Experiment Second (same machine.) 

Five stones were now put on the plan- 
ing machine, of the following dimen. 
SiONs, VIZ. : 
Finished @uantity 


of Thickness. 7); taken 
Stonés. Stones. Stones. Thickness. off. 


ft. in. ft. in.,\Sinches. inches. inches. 
1 48 2 4 y 
239 110 4 3s iw 
8 34 28 6 4 2 
4 36 20 6.4 13 
5 38 36 of at 1 


‘These stones were planed in forty-two 
minutes. 

The above stones were taken from the 
quarries without selection, and the men 
that were working the machine were not 
informed of the object of our visit. Ex- 
periment first began at half-past twelve 
o’clock, noon, and experiment second 
was concluded at nine minutes past two; 
thus leaving twelve minutes for cleaning 
and reloading the bench of the machine, 
Had all the stones been 5} feet long, they 
would have been planed in exactly the 
same time, for the machine travels the 
distance for that length; so that nearly 
sixty-seven feet of surface would have 
been planed in forty-two minutes. 

__The stones, as they come from the 
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straight on the face; and were it not for 
the shade left by the tools, we would be 


smooth as a polished stone. ; 
We were told by the foreman, that du- 
ring the last week there was planed* 
4,400 superficial feet, more than half of 
which was planed on both‘sides, (indeed 
more than half of ali the stone that leave 
the quarry are planed on both sides,) by 
four machines. We saw the pay-list for 
the week: the amount was £6 16 
Add blacksmith for dressing 


and grinding tools, 12 0 





£6 13 6 

We were further informed by the ma- 
nager, that during the last summer there 
were upwards of 100,000 feet of pave- 
ment planed by four machines ; and there 
was one thing that struck us most forci- 
bly, which is the small degree of wear on 
the tools. Three shillings a week, or 
sixpence per day, is the cost of the labor 
for dressing and grinding the tools of one 
machine ; and the whole consumption of 
steel during the last year was under a 
hundred weight, so that, if we measure 
both sides of those stones that were ac- 
tually planed on the two sides, it will be 
seen a pound of steel will plane 1,500 
feet, or about a half-pennyworth of steel 
for every 100 feet of planed surfaces. 

There are now five machines working 
in the quarry, wrought by a steam engine 
of six-horse power, the steam cylinder of 
which is sixteen inches diameter, stroke 
‘two feet. Besides the machines, the en- 
gine has to work two inclined planes, 
one of which is for dragging up the 
pavement from the quarry to the ma- 
‘chines; the distance on the incline 48 
feet, ascent 1 foot in 5; average quantity 
about thirty tons per day of ten hours, 

The second incline is for dragging up 

the rubbish from the quarry to the place 
where it is deposited; distance 87 feet, 
ascent 1 foot in 4; quantity from 50 to 
60 tons per day of ten hours. 

The above shows whut the engine is 
actually doing ; and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the engine would work 
eight machines besides the inclines with. 
out being overloaded ; and our opinion is 
that a machine, on the averdge, is not 
much more than one-half-horse power. 

We are, Sir, your most ob’t serv’ts, 

C. CaRMICHAEL, 
Joun Kerr. 
To W.F.L. Carnegie, Esq., Kimblethmont, Arbroath. 


Note by Mr. Carnegie. 


To explain the difference which is ap- 
parent between the quantities of planed 
stone, which, according to the statement 
of the engineers, might be produced in a 
given time by the machines, and the 
quantity stated to them as in one week 
actually sent to market, it is necessary to 
remark,—Ist, That it is found in prac- 
tice to be cheaper to dress the stones by 
the machine in the rough state and shape- 
less form in which they are taken from 
the quarry, and to square them by hand 


* See subjoined Note by Mr. Carnegie, on this point. 





machine, are remarkably “aE and 1 aaew 


apt to think them polished, as they feel as, 


‘is to descend into the moulds. 








flerwards, follow ¢ . 
course,.as is done where the whole wor 
has to be performed by hand; thus 

great quantity of work measured by th 
engineers, but not available in the mar- 
ket, is nearly lost. 2d, A considerable 
quantity is required to be dressed ‘over 
twice on one side, or on both sides, ac- 
cording to circumstances ; thus the stones, 
No. 3, in Exp. 1, and Nos. 2, 3, 4; 5, 
in Exp. 2, being too thick, were redress- 
ed on the under side to suit the market. 
3d, The quarry does not always afford 
stones of a size to fill the benches, when 
much power is lost, as the machine has 
to traverse the whole width. 4th, r 
circumstances, (such as bad weather, d&c. 
&c.,) which will readily present them- 
selves to the minds of those conversant in 
these matters, always occur to prevént 
general results from attaining the extreme 
limit, which may be calculated a8 possi- 
ble from the data of a short experiment. 
Mr. L. C. haying been present, can con- 
fidently testify as to the correctness and 
impartiality with which these experiments 
were conducted, and to the truth of the 
information furnished to the enginéers, 
by those in his employment. 





{From the Journal of the Franklin Institute.) , 
Abstract of the Specification of a Patent 
for a Machine for Moulding Bricks. 

Granted to Wittiam C. Grimes, of 

York, in the county of York, in the 

State of Pennsylvania, Dec. 2d, 1834. 

This machine is constructed upon the 
following general principles. A wheel 
is affixed horizontally to, and revolves 
with, an upright shaft, the latter being 
properly supported .above and, below by 
a suitable step and box, in which its 
gudgeons turn. The ‘moulds in which 
the bricks are to be formed are placed 
around and upon the face, or upper side, 
of the wheel, near its periphery ; these 
may stand in the direction of radii from 
the centre of the wheel, or otherwise. 
Two or more moulds may be united or 
connected together A hopper, or trough, 
of sufficient capacity, is placed in an in- 
clined position, with its lower end over 
one or more of the moulds at a time, as 
they pass under it. This hopper is to 
contain the tempered clay of which the 
bricks are to be made, and though that 
part of the bottom of it which projects 
over the mould, or moulds, an opening, 
or openings, are made of the length and 
width of a brick, through which the clay 
The mo- 
tion of the wheels is not to be continuous, 
but intermitting ; while*it is at rest, a 
mould is immediately beneath the open- 
ing in the bottom of the hopper, or trough, 
and the clay is then forced by a pis 
down into it ; the piston then rises, and the 
wheel moves, and the moulds are thus 
filled in succession. As the filled moulds 
pass round upon the wheel, they are re- 
moved, and replaced by e ty ones. 

It is manifest that two or more moulds 
may be filled at the same time, by the 
use of two or more openings and pistons, 
and the employment of such other de- 
vices as may thereby be rendered n¢- 
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The number of moulds will depend 
the diameter of the wheel, which 

will admit of considerable variation, but 
from four to six feet I think the most 


_ convenient. 


The moulds must be slightly attached 
to the face of the wheel, which may be 
done in various ways, the following being 

the best. From the under side 
of the moulds project two dowel pins, 
which fit into corresponding holes in the 
face of the wheel, by which means the 
moulds are kept from any lateral or hori- 
zontal movement. The dowel pins 
should be short, so that the moulds may 
be readily disengaged from the wheel. 
The holes for the pins, or dowels, in the 
face of the wheel, should be pierced 
through it, so as to prevent them from 


_ being filled, or choked with dirt, &c. 


Two or more moulds may be united 
in one frame, as is usual in brick moulds. 
The frames of the moulds are inclined 
from each other, like key-stones, so as to 
stand as radii from the centre of the 
wheel, thus forming the proper arch or 
curvature around the wheel, and their 
upper surfaces should form a true plane. 
Each frame of moulds has a thin plate, 
or board; which is equal in length and 
breadth to its corresponding frame, and 
forms the bottom or bed of the moulds. 
The aforesaid dowel pins pass loosely 
through holes made for the purpose in 
this plate ; the latter not being otherwise 
fastened to the moulds, its use will be 
apparent to any one acquainted with the 
usual mode of moulding bricks. 

The machine may receive its motion 
by a strap, carried around the fly-wheel, 
and over a drum, or pulley, which last 
may be driven by any competent power ; 
or the machine may receive its motion 
by a crank attached to the fly-wheel 
shaft, or in any other convenient mode. 

1 do not mean to confine myself to the 
particular form or arrangement of the 
parts as before specified, but to vary them 
as experience or convenience may dic- 
tate, whilst the general principle remains 
unchanged, 

What I claim as new, and as my in- 
vention, and for which I ask letters 
patent, is, Ist. The moulding of brick 
upon, or in moulds upon, the face of a 
revolving horizontal wheel, disk, or rim, 
constructed arid acting upon the principle 
herein specified. 

2d. The manner of forcing the clay 
into the moulds, by the combined action 
of a feeder and piston. 

3d. The general construction and 
combination of the respective parts of 
the above described machine, from which 
general combination it derives that 
character by which it will be readily 
distinguished, by .any competent ma- 
chinist, from the various machines. for 
aay g bricks already in use. 

_ And I do hereby declare that I do nut 
intend to claim as my invention, the piston, 

é hopper, or any other part of the 
said machine, taken separately and indi- 


vidually, as these may constitute {the | 


cessary | mittee Soe being conti 
for that 








elements of other machines; but, as: 
aforesaid, the construction and combina. 
tion of these parts upon the principle by 
me devised, and herein fully exemplified. 
Wuu1an C. Grimes. 

The foregoing comprises about one- 
half of the specification, the remainder 
generally referring to the drawings. The 
same remark will apply to the next patent, 
and also to those for making nails. ‘The 
machines manifest much ingenuity, and 
an account of their performance, when 
completed, has been promised, which, 
if satisfactory, will appear in the Journal. 
—[Ep. J. F. 1.] 





Abstract of the Specification of a Patent 
for a Machine for Pressing Bricks. 
Granted to Witt1am C. Grinmzs, of 
York, York county, Pennsylvania, De- 
cember 2d, 1834. 

The general principle of the con- 
struction and operation of this machine 
is briefly as follows. 

Upon a vertical shaft, or spindle, is 
fixed a wheel, disk, or rim, of sufficient 
size, which is to revolve horizontally. In 
the upper face of this wheel are a number 
of holes, or mortises, which are the 
moulds in which the bricks are to be 
pressed. ‘The bottoms of these -moulds 
are not a fixed portion of the moulding 
wheel, but are the upper faces of mova. 
ble pistons, that slide up and down in the 
moulds, as the wheel revolves. The 
rods, or posts, which support and guide 
the pistons, descending vertically from 
them. ‘The lower ends of the piston 
rods, or posts, slide round as the wheel 
revolves, upon a circular horizontal plat- 
form, or rim, or rather upon two plat- 
forms, one-half of the‘ circle, or there. 
abouts, being elevated above the other 
about two or three inches. When the 
pistons rest upon this elevated portion of 
the circular rim, or platform, their upper 
faces are flush with, or above, the upper 
surface of the wheel; hence the bricks 
which have been pressed, being thus 
raised, can be removed with facility ; 
while upon the opposite side of the wheel, 
the pistons upon the lower portions of 
the rim have their upper surfaces sunk 
down within the moulds, leaving cavities 
into which the bricks are dropped, as the 
pistons are depressed, the motion of the 
wheel, which is intermitting, not being too 
rapid for that purpose. 

Just before the pistons rise on to the 
elevated portion of the circular rim, they 
pass under the short end of a strong iron 
lever, which projects over the face of the 
horizontal moulding wheel, far enough to 
cover the moulds as they pass under it. 
The level receives a continuous motion 
from a crank and shackle bar, the latter 
being jointed to the opposite, or long end, 
of the lever. The crank is regulated 
and assisted by a heavy fly-wheel, in 
passing that-point in which there is the 
greatest resistance to its motion. 

While a brick is being pressed by the 
short end of the lever, the moulding wheel 
1s at rest, as it receives its motion by a 
pall, or movable hand, that has a vibratory 
or reciprocating motion, which it receives 









from a crank fixed for that purpose on to 
the end of the fly-wheel shaft. 

The horizontal moulding wheel may 
be of iron, and cast in one entire piece, 
of such thickness as may be necessary to 
its strength, the requisite depth of the 
moulds being formed by a flanch, rim, or 
projection, standing out upon the face of 
the wheel, the said rim, or flanch, mak. 
ing the sides and ends of the moulds. 
The moulds being in a circle, are placed 
as near to the periphery of the wheel asa 
proper thickness of metal will allow ; the 
inner ends of the moulds may approach 
very{jnear to each other, leaving only 
sufficient strength of metal between them ; 
hence it may be seen that the aumber of 
moulds in the face of the wheel will de- 
pend entirely upon its diameter, which 
may be very much varied, but from three 
to six feet 1 think the most suitable. 

The moulding wheel, pistons, horizon. 
tal rim, and fly-wheel, should consis: of 
cast iron, and, in fact, the whole ma. 
chine should be made of metal. 

Motion may be given to the machine 
by a strap, carried round the fly-wheel, 
or by the crank attached to the end of 
the fly-wheel shaft, which may project 
beyond its bearing for that purpose. 

Ido not:mean to confine myself to the 
particular form and arrangement of the 
parts as before specified, but to vary them 
as experience or convenience may dictate, 
whilst the general principle remains un- 
changed. 

What I claim as new, and as my in- 
vention, in the above described machine 
for pressing brick, and for which I ask 
letters patent, is— 

Ist. The revolving horizontal wheel of 
moulds, constructed in the manner, or 
upon the principle, herein described, in 
which the processes of putting in, press- 
ing, and removing the bricks from the 
moulds, are all done at one and the same 
time. 
2d. I also claim the revolving pistons, 
as connected with the revolving moulds, 
and operating in the manner, or upon the 
principle, set forth in the foregoing speci- 
fication. ’ 

3d. I also claim the employment of 
the stationary rim with a double platform, 
for raising and depressing the pistons, as 
before described. 

4th. I also claim the scolloped rim, or 
flanch, for the purposes hereinbefore set 
forth. 

5th. I also claim the pressing of brick 
by means of a lever, operating, and ope- 
rated upon, as herein shown. 

6th. I also claim the general construc- 
tion and combination of the respective 
parts of the above described machine, 
from which general combination it derives 
that character by which any competent 
gachinist will readily distinguish i from 
any of the brick pressing machines pre- 
viously in use. . But I do not claim the 
pistons, fly-wheel, shafts, or any other 
part, taken individually, as these may 
constitute the elements of other machines ; 
but, as aforesaid, the construction and 
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combination of these parts upon the prin- 


ciple hy me devised, and herein fully ex- 
emplified,’ | Wru1am C. GRrotes, 4§ 
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AGRICULTURE, &c. 
[From the Maine Farmer.] 
NortHern Suerpuerv. — The book 
lately published by the Kennebec County 
Agricultural Society, with this title, con- 
tains much valuable matter, and particu- 
larly in those parts of it which treat of 
the management and diseases of sheep, 
with the cures of the same. 





——_s 





As this work is before the public under 


the authority of the Agricultural Society, 
whatever it contains, which may tend to 
misdirect public opinion, should be cor- 
rected. The intention of the subscriber is 


‘to confine himself to the correction of a 


very mistaken view of the Dishley breed 
of sheep, compared with the Merino 
breed. 
. The Dishley breed of sheep has been 
introduced into this country at a great ex- 
pense, and has been highly approved of 
in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, and 
should not therefore be hastily condemned. 
With due deference to those of the 
Committee who prepared this comparison, 
it does appear from the Vote of the So- 
ciety, that its object was (through its Com- 
mittee) to ascertain “the best breeds of 
sheep and the mode of improving them.” 
Would it not then have been better, and 
more consistent with this vote, to have de- 
scribed the character and qualities of each 
breed noticed, and to have left it to the 
judgment of individuals to make their own 
selection. The course the Committee have 
taken tends to depreciate a breed of sheep 
in high estimation in the first agricultural 
country in the world, and to check impor- 
tant experiments which might prove bene- 
ficial to this country. It is very remarka- 
ble that the British depend almost entirely 
on the importation of Merino wool for the 
manufacture of the finest broadcloths, and 
give their attention to other breeds which 
are more profitable. 


It is well known that the rage for Me- 
rino sheep had nearly swept the country of 
what was called the “native or common 
breed.” Aware of the consequences, the 
subscriber pursued a course that would 
secure to the farmers a breed better suited 
for domestic use than the Merino. 


Having previously sold his Merino flock, 
he bought of Col. Jacques, of Charlestown, 
a ram and ewe lamb of the Dishley breed, 
with long and fine wool, and selected 
twenty ewes of the Merino breed, intend- 
ing by this cross to improve the shape and 
constitution of the Merino breed of sheep, 
and add to the fineness’ of the wool of the 
Dishley. 

The following facts will show what 
benefits have been derived from this cross, 
and will prove that the Merino breed of 
sheep will not compare with the Dishley 
for profits, notwithstanding the Merino 
wool is finer. 

In comparing the few sales of the 
Dishley and its cross, with the prices of 
the well washed Merino wool, there is no 
great difference. 

Col. Green, of Winslow, had an offer 
. 4 cts. per lb. for the wool of his pure 

OCK, 


“In 1831, the wool from this cross was 















wool sold from_60 to 65 cents: 
. The purchase of such wool by Mr. 8. C. 
Whittier averaged 624. 

In 1833, from the same flock with the 
sales of 1831, the wool was sold for 414 
cents per lb., and well washed Merino wool 
on the sheep’s back sold for 45% cents at 
the same date. 

Thus far the value. It is proposed now 
to furnish the evidence of the greater 
quantity of wool from the Dishley and 
the cross of it, than from the Merino. 

Col. Reuben Green had a Dishley buck 
weighing, in health, 300 Ibs., which gave 
of wool at one shearing 8 lbs.; 3 ewes 
gave 18 lbs. 

Joseph Pillsbury, Esq., on the Thorndike 
farm in Jackson, has under his care 1000 
sheep, whole or in part Saxon, which on 
the average yield to the fleece 3 lbs. 

Dr. Bates, of Norridgwoc, has a flock 
of 52 Merino and some half blood Saxon 
and Merino. The average weight of a 
fleece, 34 lbs. 

Mr. Allen Lambard, of Augusta, has a 
flock of 130 Merinos, part Saxon. The 
average weight of a fleece in his flock, 
3 Ibs. ' 

Mr. Moses Taber has a flock of Merinos 
mixed with the Saxon. Before he had a 
buck of the mixed breed he has sheared 
from rams of the Saxon breed from 6 to 
10 lbs. ; no average of -his flock. 

Mr. 8. C. Whittier has made extensive 
purchases of Merino wool, and the average 
of the fleeces, well washed on the sheep’s 
back, does not exceed 2$ lbs. 

Dutchess County, New-York. This 
county furnishes the largest quantity of 
the best quality of Merino wool. From 
a source that may be relied on, in very ex- 
tensive sales, the average weight of a 
fleece of well washed wool on the sheep’s 
back does not exceed 2} Ibs, with a loss 
in cleansing of about 30 per cent. 

The Northern Shepherd, page 128, 
states the ayerage weight of Merino 
fleeces at 34 lbs. 

This weight of 34 Ibs. as an average, 
exceeds the weights stated from various 
sources, and ought not to be considered as 
the average to be used in the comparison 
between the Merino and the Dishley with 
its cross. It is not intended to dispute the 
fact, that the writer of the note had him- 
self or knew of some sheep that gave this 
average weight of 34 lbs., but it is a well 
known fact that weight may be added to a 
fleece, through an increase of yolk, by 
leaving the sheep 15 or 20 days after 
washing before they are sheared. This 
will at once account for the excess in 
weight over all other flocks mentioned. 
However this may serve the sellers, it “is 
surely injurious to the purchaser, who has 
to cleanse the wool (of the yolk) before it 
is manufactured, at a loss of 30 per cent. 

It will be fair to consider the 2$ as the 
fair average, it being the result of extensive 
purchases made by one individual in our 
county, and is proper to use in the com- 
parison. The weight of the. average, 
after well washing and without cleansing» 
is per fleece 2}. 

Of the mixed breed the following facts 
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Ripley, Somerset county, had a buel 
this breed about 6 years since. For 8 
years the fleece averaged per annum 7 Ibs. 
At the time he took this buck, his flock, 
yielded 24 Ibs. on the average, and the 
average now is 4 lbs. 

David Webster, of Rome, hada buck of 
this breed in 1830. The fleece, after it 
was well washed, weighed 74 lbs. In 
1833, after the fleeces were washed, the 
average weight of the same was 4 lbs. 

Edmund Parker, of Norridgwoe, had a 
buck of this breed in 1830—no weight of 
fleece. In 1831, 11 lambs were selected, 
which were sheared August 4, 1831— 
weight of wool 21 lbs. 14 oz. 

In 1832, at the usual time of shearing, 
ard after they were well washed, an ave- 
rage fleece was taken, and its weight was 
5 lbs. 

4 bucks were sent to Dover, Penobscot 
county. Several of the fleeces of the 
lambs, from this cross with the common 
sheep, after washing weighed 6 lbs. and a 
Saxon lamb 6}. P 

Col. R. Green, of Winslow, from 6 half 
blood lambs had 384 Ibs. 

Mr. Moses Taber’s largest fleece from 
this mixed Merino 6 lbs. From wethers 
of the same cross from 4 to 5 lbs. It should 
be noticed hére that the wool of this breed, 
when well washed, is fit for the manufac- 
turer without cleansing. 

The result of the préceding is, that the 
fair average of the Merino fleece is 23 lbs. 
The fair weight of bucks of the mixed 
breed is 7 lbs. ‘The average may be about 
6 lbs. 

The average of fleeces from this mixed 
breed with the Mermo and common sheep 
is from 4 to 5 lbs. 

The public must decide how far the 
wool of the mixed breed exceeds in weight 
the wool of the Merino, and whether the 
small difference in value in favor of the 
Merino wool will make up the great differ- 
ence of weight in favor of the mized 
breed. 


Mutton. The mutton from the Merino 
sheep is in no estimation. The lambs and 
wethers of the mixed breed afford the 
best meat that has been in the market. 

Mr. Joseph Howland killed a wether, 
the 4 quarters weighed 76 Ibs. and in his 
opinion it was the best of mutton. 

The subscriber killed a wether, the 4 
quarters weighed 60 Ibs. The flesh was 
marbled with fat, and as well mixed as in 
a fat ox. I sold a hind quarter for 8 cents 
per lb. which was pronounced by the best 
judges, who partook of it, the best they 
ever tasted—juicy and high flavored. 

This article, already lengthy, would be 
too long if further details wére furnished 
from communications on hand. It may 
however be stated, from the -experience of 
those who have the mixed, that the ewes 
are better mothers, will keep in better order 
on coarse fcod in winter and in poorer 
pastures in summer. That they Have a 
remarkable disposition to fatten, and to 
have this fat in the fleshy parts, and that 
the lambs are fat and well grown early in 


the season. i 
As the Committee have omitted} to 














_ notice the qualities that constitute a perf 
ep, and which notice would have been 
» useful to the farmer in the choice of his 
flo the subscriber, for the farmer's 
offers two extracts, one from a 
valuable English work, entitled “The 
Complete System of Husbandry,” by R. 
.W. Dickinson, M. D,, in 2 volumes quarto. 
The other is taken from a communication 
made to. the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Soclety, entitled “Hints for American 
Husbandmen,” &c. The first of these 
gives a decided preference to the Dishley 
breed of sheep over all other long wooled 
sheep. There is a table giving the com- 
parative value of 16 different breeds of 
sheep. No.1 is the Dishley—No. 16 is 
the Merino or Spanish,—and the latter is 
the only breed in the list where there is no 
estimate made of it for mutton. A two 
year old wether gave 8 lbs. of wool, and 
the four quarters weighed 100 lbs. The 
extract follows : 

“The advantage of this Dishley breed 
consists in its producing a better profit to 
farmers, in proportion to the quantity of food 
consumed, than most others ; in being more 
perfectly formed, and consequently more 
disposed to fat quickly; in containing a 
much larger proportion of meat to the weight 
of bone; in thriving well on such pastures 
as would not support other sorts of the 
game size ; in being capable of being kept 
or fattened in larger proportion to the acre 
than other breeds of the same size of 
carcase ; in the wool.being more valuable, 
though less in quantity, than the other 
combing wooled sheep, such as Lincoln 
and Teeswater; in being ready for the 
butcher in the early part of Spring instead 
of the Autumn. ‘They usually have their 
lambs in proportion of $ of the ewes; to 
which may be added, they are peaceable 
feeders in summer, and hearty feeders 
without waste of food in winter.” 

An extract from the “Hints for Hus- 
bandmen,” &c.: “ There is no mistake 
more prevalent, and more egregious, than 
that which ascribes excellence to great size. 
Unless it be had easily and at comparatively 
small expense, large size does not more 
determine the extent of usefulness in the 
quadruped than in the man. Weight is 
not always ascertained by size—it is as- 
certained more by compactness and square- 
ness in certain parts, with rotundity of the 
barrel, than by mere extension of the 
frame. If the hind quarters be long, deep 
and wide—the shoulders be placed well back 
—the breast be ample—the brisket be pro- 
truded —the back be broad —the Joins 
wide—the girth behind the fore legs and over 
the chine be large,—the animal must possess 
not merely the frame which weighs most, 
but the form which carries most weight in 
the valuable parts, and affording sufficient 
room for the action of the lungs; without 
which, health ‘and thrift can be seldom 
found. Some animals have good forms, 
but are “shelly,” as it is technically termed, 
conveying the idea of the absence of the 
due quantity of flesh. Some breeds pro- 
duce too much fat in proportion to flesh ; 
‘those which carry comparatively a large 
‘quantity of flesh “ marbled when ripe,” with 
the propensity to become fat at an early 
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and quality of the wool is a matter of 
serious importance, when the value of 


sheep is to be determined. I do not mean } 


by quality, the fineness of the fibre alone, 
nor do I mean to confine the remark to 
sheep whose wool is of the finest sort. 
The filaments of combing wool should 
part readily—those of fine wool should be 
soft and elastic, as if it had been frizzled. 
The mere fineness of the fibre, or length 
of the staple, is not the only test of ex- 
cellence: a diseased or half starved sheep 
produces fine wool, but not an elastic nor 
useful material. The sheep which pro- 
duce the finest fleeces are not necessarily 
the best to form a breeding flock. If their 
constitutions be not good, if their forms 
be bad, the secretion of yolk, which is 
essential for the support of the fleece, must 
be small ; the offspring, consequently, will 
be a degenerate race. Thus im selecting 
Merinos, regard should be given to their 
forms, even in those parts of the country 
where the demand for the carcase is so 
small as to make mutton of little value.” 

I believe it was in 1831 that Mr. Sanford 
Howard bought some ewes, making his 
“selection for the carcase, and not for 
the fleece. With the exception of one, 
they had very little Merino with them, and 
the fleeces did not weigh more on an 
average than 3 lbs.” These ewes were 
crossed with Col. Green’s Dishley buck 
the past season and with mine since. 
The result follows: 

1 3 year old ewe, 3 blood, from e gen): - 


1 2 do. weather,+ do. 

1 1 do. ewe, % do. 4} 

1:1 do. buck, 4% dot 4 

1 2 do. ewe, + do. 4% 

1 1 do. wether, + do 54 

1 1 do, buck, + do 4} 
334 


or 4 Ibs. 124 oz. to the fleece on the average. 


The 3 year old 4 Dishley gave 18% of 
wool in three years. Mr. Roach’s com- 
munication is a valuable article, and fixes 
the value of the South Down sheep. 

Yours, Cu’s. VAUGHAN. 





'From the Cultivator.] 

Tur Gooseserry is among our choic- 
est garden fruits, and is one of the earli- 
est species which is fit for thetable. But 
in many locations it is subject to mildew, 
which not only blights the fruit, but the 
anticipations of the cultivator. Mildew, 
according to Darwin, is a plant of the 
fungus kind, which vegetates without light, 
or change of air, in the same manner as 
the generality of mushrooms; and pene- 
trates with its roots the vessels or plants 
to which it adheres. Wryllich says it*is a 
topical disease, only to be cured by a to- 
pical remedy. We have heard and seen 
somewhat ourselves of the effects of to- 
pical remedies, in which lime, salt, or 
sulphur, have constituted the preventive 
or cure of this disease, not only upon the 
gooseberry, but upon the grape, wheat, 
&c. 
In the grape houses about Boston, and 
in our own grape house, sulphur is effica 
ciously employed in its dry state, dusted 
upon the young fruit, to prevent mildew, 
or to check it where it has already ap. 








age, and in the shortest time, are those best I 


ited for grazing purposes. ‘The quantity j 


fence to his garden. 


two applications suffice for the season. It 
may be applied out doors in a liquid form, 
by first mixing the sulphur with milk, 
with which it ancorporates—and then di- 
luting freely with water, sprinkle it upon 
the leaves and fruit with a white-wash or 
other brush. 


A weak brine, of salt,.scattered about 
the roots of the gooseberry and grape, in 
May, is said to operate as a preventive. 
Before we were aware of it, we perceived 
our gooseberry crop affected with mildew, 
when the fruit was about the size of peas. 
We immediately applied a weak brine, 
and three days afterwards dusted the 
bushes with lime. The disease was 
checked, and the berries have continued 
to swell, and appear healthy. Whether 
the salt or lime were separately or jointly 
beneficial, we are unable to say ; but the 
remedy seems to have proved effectual. 
In the application of either of these sub. 
stances care must be taken not to apply 
them in excess, lest they should destroy 
the plant as well as its parasyte. Salt is 
best applied to vegetation in a liquid form, 
as it is then more equally distributed, 
Lord Manners applied it with great suc. 
cess, in the proportion of one ounce of 
salt to a gallon of water. ‘I'wo ounces 
to a gallon proved hurtful to vegetation, 
but the second year the herbage where it 
was applied was abundant. ll the land 
on the coast is treated with sea water in 
China and Hindostan. The utility of salt 
in preventing or destroying mildew has 
been announced by the Rev. E, Cart. 
wright, {of London, as a discovery of 
great importance to agriculture. He de. 
clares it to be an absolute remedy for 
the mildew in wheat. His directions 
are: take “salt one part, water eight; 
with this mixture let the diseased grain 
be sprinkled; in three or four days the 
mildew will vanish, leaving only a disco- 
loration on the straw where it had dried 
off. ‘Two hogsheads of the mixture will 
suffice for an acre. The best mode of 
applying it is with a white-wash brush, 
having a tin collar, made water tight, to 
prevent the mixture dripping down the 
operator’s arm, and running to waste. 
The operator having a pail of the mix. 
ture in one hand, with the other dips the 
brush into it, and makes his regular casts 
as when sowing broadcast ; in this way 
he will readily go over ten acres a day.” 


T. A. Stoughtenburgh, Esq., of Johns- 
town, has an east and a west high tight 
His gooseberries 
on the east fence, he informs us, which do 
not get the morning sun, have been uni- 
formly free from mildew ; while those on 
the west fence, the soil at both being si- 
milar, are covered and spoilt by. mildew. 
This has happened for years. In the 
compact part.of Albany, in the small en- 
closures, excluded by buildings from the 
morning sun, the gooseberry is seldom 
affected with mildew. 


ne Currant, like the gooseberry, 
should be in every farmer’s garden. The 
fruit of the red and white varieties 18 





peared. Here neither winds or rain oc- 








nutritive and pleasant, and affords .in 












many ways nice dishes for the table. Like 
the gooseberry it is propagated by cut- 
tings, and requires no great space or la. 





bor to make it profitable in the family, 
and for the market. ; 

Propagation.—Take thrifty, well ri- 
pened shoots of the preceding season’s 
growth, and cut them twelve to eighteen 
inches in length, and if it is desired to 
make them trees, or to grow them on a 
single stem, gouge out all the eyes with a 
sharp knife, except three or four upon the 
upper extremity, which are destined to 
form.the branches. Cut the lower end 
square at a bud; it will sooner granulate, 
and throw out roots; and when planted 

-insert two thirds of the cutting in well 
dug ground. The cuttings are best when 
taken off in autumn, soon after the leaves 
fall. ‘They may be put out then, or, what 
is better, kept till spring, in a cellar, or 
buried in the ground. ‘Thus every man 
may procure cuttings in autumn or winter 
to be planted in spring. They may be 
planted where they are to stand, or in a 
nursery bed, to be removed after one or 
two years. They may be planted in rows 
ten feet apart, and four feet in the rows. 

The culture consists in digging the 
ground about the bushes in the spring, 
keeping down weeds, thinning the wood, 
and cutting in the long shoots. 

The fruit may be used for culinary pur- 
poses while green, and in its ripe state is 
converted into wine, jelly, and is used 
extensively, in various ways, for the ta- 
ble, with other food, in which forms it is 
gently laxative, emollient, and sometimes 
anodyne. ‘The jelly is grateful and cool. 
ing in fevers, and no less so as a conserve 
at table ; and the wine affords an excel. 
lent summer drink, especially with the 
addition of water. Directions for mak- 
ing the jelly and wine will be found an- 
nexed. 

Sorts.—There are two varieties of both 
red and white, termed the common and 
Dutch kinds, the latter growing on lower 
bushes, and affording larger fruit than the 
common kind. The Champaign is ano. 
ther kind, distinguished principally by its 
pale color. Mr. K. has produced a 
sweet kind, not yet introduced into our 
culture. 


“To make Currant Jetty.—Take 
the juice of red currants, 1 1b.; sugar, 6 
oz. Boildown. Or, 

Take the juice of red currants and white 
sugar, equal quantities; stir the mixture 


gently and smoothly for three hours; put’ 


it into glasses, and in three days it will con- 
crete into a firm jelly.” 


For makinc Currant WINE nume- 
rous methods have been published. The 
juice of the currant consists, principally, of 
water, saccharine matter, and vegetable 
mucilage. Its conversion into wine is ef- 
fected by what is termed the vinous and 
spirituous’ fermentations, which transform 
the saccharine matter into alcohol. If the 
must, or expressed juice, is deficient in 
saccharine matter, the fermented liquor will 
be weak and vapid, and run into the ace- 
tous, or vinegar, and sometimes into the 


putrid fermentation. Hence the practice 5 completed before barrelling. The spiri- 
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/has fully done working, which will be 





of adding r°to the must, to give it 
body, &c. @ more violent the spiritu- 
ous fermentation, the more the strength of 
the liquor will be dissipated ; and therefore 
the process should progress as slowly as 
possible, and under a temperature not ex- 
ceeding 700. The vinous and spirituous 
fermentations not only convert the sugar 
into spirits, but they separate the mucilage, 
or yeast, from the liquor, in a great mea- 
sure, which latter then becomes clear and 
transparent. If the fermentation, in wine 
or cider, is checked, by natural or artificial 
means, before the saccharine matter is con- 
verted into spirits, the liquor remains pro- 
portionably sweet ; but when the conver- 
sion is complete, the product is what is 
termed a dry liquor. If the mucilage is 
left in the cask after it has performed its 
office, it is apt to commingle again with 
the liquor, render it turbid, and induce, un- 
der a warm temperature, the acetous fer- 
mentation. Hence the practice, in some 
cases, Of conducting the vinous fermenta- 
tion in open vessels, and of then separating 
it from the scum and lees; and in other 
cases, of racking it off, before the action of 
summer heats upon it. We shall give di- 
rections for making wine in both these 
modes. The first is from the American 
Philosophical Transactions, and the latter 
from our friend Judge Patterson, of Co- 
lumbia, who successfully: adopted it for 
many years. For ourselves, we prefer the 
latter mode, though we think the brandy 
superfluous, where 80 Ibs. sugar are em- 
ployed in the fabrication of a barrel. 


First mode.—Gather the currants when 
they are fully ripe, and dry; break them in 
a tub or vat; then press and measure the 
juice, to each gallon of which add two gal- 
lons of water, and to-each gallon of the 
mixture put 2 1-2 Ibs. sugar; agitate the 
whole till the sugar is dissolved, when it 
may be barrelled. The juice should not 
be left to stand during the night, as the 
fermentation ought not to take place till 
all the ingredients are compounded. Lay 
the bung lightly on the hole, to prevent 
flies, &c., creeping in, and in three weeks 
bung up, leaving only the vent-hole till it 


= 


about the latter end of October. Rack into 
a clean cask the spring following. Fora 
barrel of 28 gallons will be required, 


8 gallons currant juice, 
16 gallons water, 
4 gallons sugar, or 60 lbs. 


28 


Second mode,—in which the vinous fer- 
mentation is managed in an open vessel. 
Pick and pres® the currants as before, and 
add two gallons of water te one of juice, 
and 80 lbs. of sugar to a barrel of 32 gal-4 
lons. Stir well, and cover the must, in an 
open vessel, with a lien cloth ; place it 
where the temperature is from 60° to 70°, 
and next day skim off the impurities which 
rise to the surface, and stir again the li- 
quor. Repeat the operation as long as the 
scum rises. Then barrel, rejecting the 
lees, adding 2 1-2 gallons good brandy, and 
bung close. ‘No racking is required. 

In the last mode the vinous fermentation 
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DVEMENTS. 


y i follows, 
‘mains as high as 60°, and abates in 6 to 








if the temperature re- 
12 days. 

If the wine becomes foul or ropy, take 
half an ounce of chalk in powder, an 
ounce burnt alum, the white of an egg, and 
a pint of spring water; beat the wholem a 
mortar, pour it into the cask, and roll it ten 
minutes ; and as soon as the wine becomes 
fine, rack it off. 


Remarks.—There ig too much apathy 
among our farmers with respect te fruit. 
Strange as it may seem, it is no less 
strange than true, that while fruit affords 
the greatest profit of any branch of com- 
mon husbandry, besides the pleasure of 
enjoying in abundance, as every farmer 
ought to do, it is a thing almost wholly 
neglected by common farmers as altoge- 
ther beneath their notice. Even those 
who do not entirely neglect it, seem to 
think they do well if they have a few ap. 
ple trees, which, without pruning, or any 
other attention, bear poor apples. Pro-- 
bably more than one half of our farmers 
never saw a handful of gooseberries in 
their lives. We think if some of them 
should visit some garden where they are 
in plenty, and in perfection, and after re- 
galing with them pretty freely, get a 
treat of good currant wine, we should 
soon see them cultivating currants and 
gooseberries. 
| 
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EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Later From Evrope.—By the packet Geo, 
Washington, Capt. Holdredge, from, Liverpool, we 
have our London papers to the 23d ult, inclusive— 
and annex the most important extracts. 

Among these, that which is least expected, is a 
statement that the successor of Francis of Austria 
does not mean to follow in the footsteps of his pre- 
decessor—as a member of the Holy Alliance—but 
to withdraw therefrom. The following is ajsum- 
mary thereof: 

Private intelligence, received from Vienna, con- . 
firms a report previously spread abroad, to the ef- 
fect that the Emperor Ferdinand was about to se- 
cede from the Holy Alliance. Ferdinand has sig- 
nified his determination neither to be 
present, nor to be represented, at the ean aaa 
of the northern powers at Kalisch. In vain have 
couriers been ygersiyees to him from Berlin and 
St. Petersburgh, with the most pressing invitations; 
in vain has Russia pleaded the policy of displaying 
the power of the imperial and royal confederates, in 
order to overawe the a4 ae © a 
western Europe ; in vain has rung th ' 
ries of his august father in his ears, andeven 2 a 
ded Switzerland in the = ws! = aenee eng 
The Emperor excuses himself on the plea of a ne- 
cessity of stealing to the internal whice of Aus- 
tria; and he refuses to send the complement of 
troops, alleging that they cannot be spared with- 
out endangering the security of*the empire. The 
King of Prussia has done all in his power to oby 
ate these objections, by offering to reduce the thir- 
ty thousand troops, first demanded, vores oa 
cavalry, and to change the place of 
from Kalisch to Toplitz, should Ferdinand 
the latter as the more convenient place for 
the meditated Congress of But 


will not do; and the other Powers are now 
sensible that their policy will not finda champion in 
the Monarch of Austria. 
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‘Yn'the House of Commons, on the 21st July, Sir 
Robert Peel made a very able speech, on a motion 
made by him, to divide the Irish Church bill, The 


Object of the motion, was to obtain the seperate | 


action of the House on the two main features of 
the billi—that making arrangements respecting 
tithes, and that contemplating an alienation of the 
surplus of the Irish Church property to purposes 
other than’ ecclesiastical. The Hon. Baronet is 
said to have surpassed, in this speech, any of his 
former efforts. The motion was resisted by minis- 
ters—-the debate had been adjourned to a third 
day. 

Inthe House of Commons Mr. F'.Buxton moved 
for a Committce of inquiry into the treatment of 
the aborigines of the British settlennts. ‘These 

were stated by Mr. B. to number five millions! At 
the Indian Islandsand the Cape there were more 
than one millions of the aborigines. In Australa- 
gia, there were from two to three millions, and in 
Wew Zealand and other South Sca Islands, not to 
speak of Van Diemen’s land, there were large num- 
bers. These aborigincs,from the Hurons of Low- 
er Canada, to the Caffres of the Cape, Mr. B. said, 
thad been treated with desolating severity, by the 
British @ceupants: the motion prevailed. 

Mr, Ewart obtained a committee “ to inquire in- 
to'thke best means of extending a knowledge of the 
sauts, and of the principles of design, among the peo- 
ple, especially among the manufacturing popula. 
tion,—and also to inquire into the Constitution of 

the Royal Academy, and the effects produced by 
it.” It was admitted on all sides that a knowledge 
of art was both refining and profitable. Among 
others, 

Dr. Bowring gave his most cordial support to the 
motion, on the ground that the cultivation of the 
arts of design had been productive ofthe most bene- 
ficial results: France. In that country art was 
popular, in England it was aristocratical. In point 
of fact the French had become ariistical from habit, 
and he believed that if this committee were ap- 
pointed and followed up by practical results, the 
people of. England would soon acquire mechanical 
aptitude for the fine arts. The works of art were 
open to all the population of France, and had 
created in that country what he would call an at- 
mosphere of art. He expected that a similar re- 
sult would take place in England if schools of de- 
sign were opened in our large manufacturing towns, 
as they were in Lyons and otherlarge manufactur- 
ing towns of France, for the instruction of the 
children of our poorer artisans. 


‘Vhe Morning Chronicle asserts that the Duke of 
‘Cumberland is the person of the “ highest rank,” al- 
luded to by Mr: Hume in the House of Commons 
last night, as being, if Mr. Humes information was 
correct, liableto impeachment for high crimes ant 
misdemeanors against the State. The Duke is Grand 
Master ‘of the Orangemen; and the Chronicle 
states that “it was a prevalent rumor in the House 
that several original ‘ warrants for lodges’ in the 
various regiments,signed by the Royal Grand Mas- 
ter, have been produced in Commitice.” 

If it shall appear that Orange Clubs really exist 
to a great extent in the army, it will be an addi- 
tional reason for disbanding a large portion of it, 
and remoddelling the remainder. ft is not consis- 
tent with public safety that the Army should con- 
tinue in its present state. That it is fearfully de- 
moralized, the records of our Police offices prove ; 
but if it is also under a secret party and political 
organization, there can be no question as to the 
ny of dealing with it which Parliament should 

opt. 

ntil the evidence is published, we shall abstain 
from making more than one a:lditional remark. _If 
the existence of Military Orange Clubs is proved, 
Lord Hill, as Commander-in-Chicf, must be called 
to account. If he is cognizant*of the formation of 
such clubs, and has not rought the offenders totri- 
al, his breach of duty will have been extremely 
gross, If he is not cognizant of them, what are 





we to think of his vigilance, or of the propriety of 
continuing him in the command of the Army in 
these times? | 
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Lonvon, July 22.—It appears by the private 
letters from Amsterdam, that all fears of a renewal 
of the recent disturbances there had ceased, and 
that it was generally current that the obnoxious 
tax, as well as its arrears, will be abandoned by 
Government. The large standing army kept up 
in Holland since the insurrection in Belgium has 
somewhat increased the burthens of the Dutch peo- 
ple, and may be considered ‘as the actual cause of 
the recent violent proceedings, although from his 
preximity to the “brave Belges,” we do not exactly 
see how his Majesty the Ring of Holland could 
have done otherwise than keep up this force, or 
leave his frontiers exposed to the predatory incur- 
sions of his exceedingly heroic neighbors, who, 
however they may dislike steel and bullets, have 
not the slightest antipathy to silver spoons, or, as 
George Robbins would say, to “ jewels and other 
effects,” if the same can be obtained without the 
aid of “ villainous gunpowder.” 

The Duke Maximilian of Leuchtenburgh, arriv- 
ed on the 5th at Copenhagen, and was to proceed 
thence to Stromseadt, where his sister the Princess 
Royal of Sweden and her husband were to meet 
him. 


In France the Peers are still trying the Lyons 
insurgents—and the French troops at Algiers were 
harrassed, and had suffered serious loss, by the ‘at- 
tacks of the Arabs. 


M. de Rigny, it is said, will proceed to Naples as 
French Ambassador. 

Prince Leopold of Sicily, left Paris for Switzer- 
land on the 18th. It-was rumored in consequence 
that his proposed match with the Princess Mary of 
Orleans was put off. 


The Moniteur publishes a statement of the re- 
ceipts of the indirect contributions in the first six 
months of the current year, amounting to 288,983,- 
000 franes, and presenting an increase of 12,134,- 
000 francs, as compared with the first half year of 
1854. 


The Moniteur publishes a royal ordonnance, ap- 
pointing Marshal Clausel Governor-General of the 
French African possessions instead of Gen. d’Er- 
lon. The same official print announces that Louis 
Phillippe has granted 10,000 francs out of his ctvil 
list towards relieving the calamities which the chol- 
era has inflicted upon Toulon. The cases, since 
the invasion of the disease, amount to 757, and the 
deaths to 575, At the same date there were 56 
eases at Marseilles, of which 11 had proved fatal. 
The cholera is stated to have broken out also at 
Montpelier. 


Lonvon, 23d July—The Paris papers of Tues- 
day, received by express, communicate some par 
ticulars relative to the defeat sustained by General 
Trezel at the hands of Abdel Kader, the Arab 
Chief near Mecta, on the coast of Africa. This 
serious affair is modified in these journals by the 
name of a check, although it is admitted that 500 
men had fallen, that the fugitives, in their retreat 
had not time to bring off all their guns and bag- 
gage, nor even their wounded; that it was’ with 
the utmost difficulty that the infantry were em- 
barked, and that General Trezel with the remains 
of the cavalry found his way back to Oran. The 
forces under Abdel Kader are represented as hav- 
ing been well armed, and amounting in number to 
15,000; the strength of General ‘T'rezel’s brigade 
having been greatly inferior. This misfortune ap- 
pears to have taken place on the 27th of June, a 
preliminary engagement having occurred on the 
26th, in whick the French lost 92 men, including 9 
officers, in killed and wounded. It was evidently 
in the knowledge of this defeat that Marshal Clau- 
sel received sudden orders to embark for Algiers, in 
order to resume the Governorfhip of the colony.—- 
The foreign legion intended for the service of Her 
Catholic Majesty appcars to have suffered severely 
in this affair, so that it. may be doubted whether 
what remains of it can be spared until reinforce- 
ments are sent out to strengthen the army of occu- 
pation. 

The affairs of the Queen of Spain look some- 
what better. The Queen issued a decree, on the 
4th, by which the order of Jesuits is suppressed, 
and their property ordered to be sold. This is de- 
scribed as being a very wise and popular act. The 
Jesuits are not favorites with the Spanish popu- 
lace, though the Merdicant Friars are beloved. 

Lirerany Property in Germany,—The Diet | 


| 











of the German Confederation adopted, on the 2d of 
a last year, the following resolution, conform- 
‘ably to articte 18 of the Act of the Confederation : 
“ The Governments have agreed that lit pi- 
racy is to be prohibited in all the States of the Con. 
federation, and literary property to be regulated 
and protected on uniform principles.” This reso- 
lution is announced by an order of the Ministry of 
the 12th inst., and it is further stated, that the mea- 
sures adopted by the respective Governments to 
enforce their protection “will be made — 
after having been notified to the Dict.”—[German 
paper.] 

For several years the amateurs in pigeons in 
Antwerp, have taxed their skill to serd a certain 
number of pigeons to Paris. ‘The first which ar- 
rived there gained great rewards for their owners, 
A similar experiment has been recently made in 
Paris. One hundred and eighty travelling pigeons 
were let loose on the morning of June 29th, at the 
Exchange, at half past 7, for the city of Antwerp, 
a distance of 90 leagues. One of them, the Great 
Napoleon, the dean of pigeons, the oldest zrial tra- 
veller, was first let loose—he was the bearer of the 
order of ascension. Tne other pigeons then took 
their flight. They had all affixed to one of their 
wings, the latest telegraphic news in the Exchange 
int maooaga died June 25.” After having 
soared over the Exchange for about five minutes, 
they took their course toward the north. A great 
crowd of people were collected to witness their de- 
parture, ’ 








SUMMARY. 

The Dutch frigate De Maas, Captain Arriem, of 
44 guns, and 340 men, 17 days from Curacva, hav- 
ing on board his R. H. Prince Henry, son of his R. 
H. the Prince of Orange, and the Dutch brig of 
war Sneeneid, Captain Ferguson, of 14 guns, and 
74 men, arrived yesterday afternoon at the Quar- 
antine ground. They each fired a salute, which 
was returned by Fort Hamilton. 


The annual Commencement of Yale College was 
celebrated on Monday last. 

Seventy-three youths were graduated with the 
degree of A.B. 

From sixty-five to seventy have entered for the 
Freshman class of next year, and twelve for the 
Sophomore. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine, on 
the recommendation of the Medical Society, was 
conferred on William Hyde, Nathan Shelton, Ly- 
man Catlin, and Charles Eldridge. 


Fait or a Pusiic Store.—The floors of the 
new public store, at Staten Island, fell in on Fri- 
day night with agreat crash. The architeeture of 
the center was supported by wooden timbers, 
standing perpendicularly, and resting at the base 
upon stone pliers, which went’down to solid rock. 
The store has been filling up recently for the first 
time, and had in it four thousand boxes of sugar, a 
large quantity of cotton, and various other goods, 
presumed to contain yellow fever and other pesti- 
ferous diseases, to so virulent a degree, that noth- 
ing but a large fee to the quarantine officers, could 
purify them. ‘The goodsare now tumbled in one. 
grand mele into the cellar, where all the seeds of 
disease must have the very best opportunity to 
ferment and send forth deadly miasmata. “Yet we 
have no doubt that such is the devotion of the of 
ficers there, to the public good, that for a very mod- 
erate compensation, they will venture into the cen- 
ter of death’s arcana, where they would by no 
means permit the citizens generally,to hazard their 
lives.—[Journ, of Com.] 


A singular accident occurred to a steamboat on 
the Mississippi, on the 12th July. While running 
close to the shore to avoid the current, a large col- 
tontree suddenly fell across the boat with a tre- 
mendous crash, breaking through the boiler deck 
to the lower, on which a dozen men were sleeping, 
allof whom had but time to leap out of danger 
before the huge trunk sunk deep into the deck, 
nearly severing one poor fellow in two, crushing 
the head of another, and slightly wounding one or 
two others. After the alarm caused by this occur- 
rence had subsided, the. tree was cut away &0 
the boat proceeded on her voyage. The tree was 
ninety feet long and four feet in diameter. 


Siveuiar Exriosion.—At Boston, on Saturday 
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the schooner Sarah, lying alongside Central wharf, 
and loading for Hartford, suddenly blew up, with 
an explosion that shook the surrounding buildings, 
and broke all the glass panes in the neighborhood. 


Happily, no lives wore lost. Such, however, was. 


the force of the explosion, that a cask of copper, as 
we are informed by an eye witness, was thrown on 
the roof of one of the four story stores on the 
wharf. The vessel sank immediately. 

The extraordinary part of the affair is, that there 
was no gunpowder on board the vessel—the chief 
cargo was lime and saltpetre, We areata loss to 
account for such an accident under these circum- 
stances. A son of John Tyler, Esq. was injured. 


Mr. Lavrgart AND Son’s Ascension.-BaLLoon. 
—The ascension of balloons has become so com- 
mon in this city, that they have ceased to attract 
any considerable crowd. Without much public 
notice, and without it being generally known in the 
city, Mr. L, A. Laureat made one of the most beau- 
tiful ascensions we have ever witnessed. The at- 
mosphere was clear, wind light at S.W. A few 
minutes before six, P.. M., yesterday, the Aero- 
naut stepped into his car, accompanied by his 
son, a lad about twelve years of age,and rose grad- 
ually, but beautifully, almost perpendicularly, over 
Castle Garden, where he continued, apparently, 
for a quarter of an hour and almost stationary, 
waving his flags; he soon took a current of air 
which took him gently over the city in an easterly 
direction, and remained in full view of the citizens 
for nearly an hour, when the balloon was seen de- 
scending over Long Island, in the direction of New- 
town. Ofall the beautiful spectacles of the kind, 
we think we have never seen one more pleasing 
than that we have just described. There were 
comparatively few persons on the Battery, or in the 
Garden. 

10 o’clock.—Mr. Laureat has returned with his 
Son: he landed in perfect safety alongside Prince’s 
Garden, at Flushing, twelve miles from this city— 
and having been ope anda half hour in the air.— 
[Daily Adv.] 


The London Literary Gazette, in noticing Fen- 
nimore Cooper’s last abortion, says that it sent The 
Monikins, with a considerable fee, to one of the 
monkeys in the Zoological Gardens, in order to 
have it reviewed in.an authentic manner ; but the 
volumes were returned, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing laconic note :—“ D—d dull nonsense. Yours 
faithfully, Jacoro !” 


Sreamsoat Siam Sunx.—We are informed by 
the St. Louis Daily Herald, that the Steamboat Si- 
am, on her passage up the Mississippi from New 
Orleans, sunk nearly opposite Red river. “The 
cause of the accident,” says the Herald, “‘ was the 
breaking of her shaft, whereby, in some way, one 
of her paddles was driven ope her bottom, so 
that she sunk immediately. Most of the cargo 
was saved, and no lives were lost. 

“ The Siam was soon raised again, and towed 
back to New Orleans.”—[Cincinnati Whig of 19th 
August.] 

Feminine AmuseMENTS.—The New Orleans 
papers give notice that a lady has established a 
shooting gallery on the opposite side of the river 
for amateurs of both sexes. The hostess proposes 
to furnish pistols and powder, but gentlemen are 
expected to bring their own fowling pieces, and 
ladies their targets! We hope the lady may find 
“4 good run of custom” in this novel and genle 
establishment of her's ; but it strikes us that she 
ought to provide accommodations for leap frog, and 
now and then a boxing match between these male 
and female “ amateurs.”—[Cour, & Enq. 


Printine OFFICE DESTROYED ny Fyre.—The 

rinting office of the “Delaware Gazette and 

atchman,” at Wilmington, was burnt down on 
Sunday afternoon last. 


New Orteans, Aug. 10, 

The excessive rains we understand have so 
much injured the cotton crops of West Florida, 
that the planters have abandoned the Cotton fields; 
the corn crops are aarp ane . : 

Sugar Crops.—W e regret to state, from au- 
thority that the sugar crop of this mg 
yield more than one half as much as the last sea- 
son. The prospect in Attakapas it is stated is bet- 
ter than on the coast,; some planters on the river 
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cannot turnout any thing except corn, of which 
most abundant crops have been made. ; 

New Flour.—Flour from new wheat was re- 
ceived in market yesterday by the steamboat Rob 
Roy, from the Ohio, and found immediate sale at 
$7 per barrel. Me 

We are happy to announce the arrival in this 
city of Col. Stephen F’. Austin, of Texas—he came 
passenger in the brig Wanderer, eleven days from 
Vera Cruz. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
: 22d August, 1835. 

This Department acknowledges the receipt of an 
anonymous letter, without date, enclosing the sum 
of three hundred and forty dollars, which the wri- 
ter statcs.is “ supposed to be due the United States 
by error in the settiement of an account.” 

Royat Rewarp.—By the annexed documents, 
addressed to this office, and which we translate, it 
will be seen, that the King of the French, offers 
one hundred thousand francs, about twenty thousand 
dollars, as an inducement to seek, and restore to 
their country, the officers and crew of the French 
vessel of war La Lilloise, employed on a voyage of 
discovery, on the coasts of Iceland and Greenland. 

Our ships, we believe, have little, or no, commu- 
nication with those shores, and therefore it is not 
probable, that, through American navigation, the 
lost will be found, if they ever should be found.— 
Nevertheless, we give publicity to the documents in 


question :— 
{Translation.] 


Paris, June 18, 1835. 
Cabinet of the Minister of the Inierior.—Bureau of 
special attributions. 

Mr. Epiror :—Permit me to ask of your indul- 
gence, the publication at an early day, of the an- 
nexed Report, addressed by Admiral Duperré, 
Minister of Marine, to H. M. the King of the 
French, relative to the Brig Lilloise. 

You will, I hope, appreciate the importance we 
attach to giving publicity to this document, and 
comply with the request here made. 

Accept my thanks for so doing, and be pleased, 
on occasion, to dispose without reserve of my ser- 
vices. I have the honor to be, &c., &c. 

Cnas. Dw, Chief of Bureau. 
To the Editor in chief of the N. X American. 
Paris, Rune 17, 1835. 
[Report to the King.] ~ 

Sire :—The King 1s apprised that since August 
1833, no news of any sort has been received of the 
Lilloise, which under tle command of M. de Blosse- 
ville, lieutenant commanding, (lieutenant de Vaisseau) 
was employed on a mission to the coasts of Iceland 
and Greenland. 

In order to adé to the means hitherto adopted to 
obtain intel:igence of this vessel and hercrew, your 
Majesty having expressed the purpose of interest- 
ing the mariners of France, and of foreign nations 
that frequent those regions, I have the honor to 
propose for your decision— 

Ist. That a sum of One hundred thousand francs 
be allowed to any French or foreign mariners, who 
shall bring back tofheir country, the whole, or any 
part, of the officers and crew of the Lilloise: 

2. That.a reward proportioned to the importance 
of the service rendered, should be granted to those 
who snall communicate the firs: certain intelligence 
concerning them, or procure the restitution to 
France, of any of the papers, or effects, belonging 


to the expedition. A 
I am, with the most profound respect, Sire, your 
Majesty’s very humble, obedient, and faithful ser- 


vant 
Admiral Peer of France, Minister of Marine and 


the Colonies, . Duperré. 
Approved, Louis Puiwurere. 
By the King, 
Duperré, 
Admiral, &c, &c. 


OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
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MISCELLANY. ..... 
Tue Lonpvon Quarrerty Review, No, CVII, 
for July, 1835.—This number reached “us by the 
Europe, and has occupied some agreeable hours. 
It isa very good number. 
We add some extracts from the capital paper on 
Gastronomy and Gastronomers. 


‘Arnorism.—Of all the qualities of a cook, the 
most indispensable is punctuality. , 

#1 shall support this grave maxim by the details 
of an observation made in a party of which I was 
one—quorum pars magna fui—and where the 

sure of observing saved me from the extremes of 
wretchedness, 

‘I was one day invited to dine with a high pub- 
lic functionary ;* and at the appointed moment, 
half-past five, every body had arrived, for 1t was 
known that he liked punctuality, and sometimes 
scolded the dilatory. I was struck on my arrival 
by the air of consternation that reigned in the as- 
sembly; they spoke aside, they looked into the 
court-yard ; some faces announced stupefaction: 
something extraordinary had certainly come'to pass, 
I approached one of the party whom I judged most 
capable of satisfying my curiosity, and inquired 
what had happened. “Alas!” replied he, with an 
accent of the deepest sorrow, “Monseigneur has 
been sent for to the Council of State; he has just 
set out, and who knows when he will return!”— °° 
“Ts that all?” I answered with an air of indiffer- 
ence which was alien from my heart; “that is a 
matter of a quarter of an hour at most; some in- 
formation which they require; it is known that 
there isan official dinner here to-day-—they can have 
no motive for making us fast.” I spoke thus, but at 
the bottom of my soul I was not without inquietude, 
and I would fain have been somewhere else. The 
first hour passed pretty well; the guests sat down 
by those with whom they had interests in com- 
mon, exhausted the topics of the day, and amused 
themselves in conjecturing the cause which had car- 
ried off our dear Amphitryon to the Tuileries, By 
the second hour, some symptoms of impatience 
began to be observable ; we looked at one another 
with distrust; and the first to murmur were three 
or four of the party, who, not having found roeom 
to sit down, were by no means in a convenient pa- 
sition for waiting. At.the third hour, the discon- 
tent became general, and every body complained, 
“When will he come back?” said one, What 
can he be thinking of?” said another, “It is 
enough to give one one’s death,” said a third. By 
the fourth hour, all the symptoms were aggravat- 
ed; and I was not listened to when I ventured to 
say that he whose absence rendered ‘us so misera- 
ble was beyond a doubt the most miserable of all. 
Attention was distracted for a moment by an appa- 
rition. One of the party, better acquainted with 
the house than the others, penetrated to the’kitch- 
en; hereturned quite overcome ; his face announc- 
ed the end of the world; and he exclaimed in a 
voice scarcely articulate, and in that muflled tone 
which expresses at the same time a fear of making 
a noise and the desire of being heard: “ Monseig- 
neur set out without giving orders; and, however 
long hts absence, dinner will not be served till his 
return.’ He spoke, and the alarm occasioned by 
his speech will not be surpassed by the effect of 
the trumpet on the day of judgment. Amongst 
all these martyrs, the most. wretched was the 
D’Aigrefeuille,t| whois known to. all Paris; his 
body was all over suffering, and the agony of Lao- 
coon was in his face. Pale, distracted, seeing no- 
thing, he sat crouched upon an easy chair, crossed 
his little hands upon his large belly, and closed his 
eyes, not to sleep, but to wait the approach of 
death. Death, however, canie not. Towards ten, 
a carriage was heard rolling into the court; the 
whole party sprang spontancously to their legs.— 
Hilarity succeeded to sadness; and in five minutes 
we were at table, But, alas! the hour of appe- 
tite was past! Allhad the air of being surprised 
at beginning dinner at so late an hour; the jaws 
had not that isochronous (isochrone) movement 
which announces a regular work ; and I knowthat 
many guests were’seriously inconvenienced -by the 
delay.’ : 

The meditation entitled Gourmandise is replete 
with instructive remark ; but we must confine our- | 





* No doubt Cambacéres, ‘ 





| + The friend and principal aid-de-camp of 
bactres, 












selves to that part 

, since Lord Byron’s} silly prejudices upon the 
pe were ree paar dy chink i rettiest and 
most becoming to pron a indifference as to 
what they eat. Let them hear our professor on 
eaiedee is by no means unbecoming in wo- 
men; it agrees with-the delicacy of their organs, 
and serves to compensate them for some pleasures 
from which are obliged to abstain, and for 
some evils to which nature appears to have condem- 
ned them. Nothing is more pleasant than to see a 
pretty gourmande under arms : her napkin is nicely 
adjusted ; one of her hands is rested on the table ; 
the other conveys to her mouth little morsels ele- 
gantly carved, or the wing of a partridge which it 


is hecessary to pick; her eyes are ne her. 


ips. glossy, her conversation reeable, her 
inal gracious; she is om devoid of that 
spice of which women infuse into eve- 
ry thing. Withso many advantages she is irre- 
sistible; and Cato the Censor himself would yield 
to the influence. ; . 
‘The penchant of the fair sex for gourmandise 


has in it somewhat of the nature of instinct, for’ 


gourmundise is favorable to beauty. A train of ex- 
actand rigid observations have demonstrated that 
a succulent, delicate, and careful regimen repels to 
a distance, and for a length of time, the external 


pe sary of old It gives more brilliancy 
tothe eyes, more freshinnes to the skin, more sup- 
port.to the muscles; and as it is certain in physi- 
» that it is the depression of the muscles 
which causes wrinkles, those formidable enemies 
of beauty, it is equally true to say that, ceteris 
those who understand eating are compara- 
tively ten years younges than those who are stran- 
gers to this science. The painters and eos svn 
are deeply penctrated witli this truth, for theygnev- 
er represent those who practice abstinence by 
choice or duty, as misers or anchorites, without 
giving them the paleness of disease, the leanness 
of Poverty, and the wrinkles of disquietude. 

Again, gourmandise, when partaken, has the 
most Searker influence on the happiness-of the con- 
jugal state. A wedded pair endowed with this 
taste have once a day, at least, an agreeable eause 
of ing. Music, no doubt, has powerful attrac- 
tions for who love it; but it is necessary to 
set about it,—it is an exertion. Moreover, one 
may have a cold, the music is not at hand, the in- 
struments are out of tune, one has the blue devils, 
or it is a day of rest. In gourmandise, on the con- 
trary, a eommon want sommons the paif to table ; 
the same inclination retains them there; they nat- 
urally ise towards one another those little at- 
tentions, which show a wish to oblige; and the 
manner in which their meals are conducted enters 
materially into the happiness of- life. This obser- 
vation, new eno in France, had not escaped the 
English novelist Kielding ; and he has developed it 
by painting in his novel of ‘Pamela’ the different 


manner in which two married couples finish their 


day. 
ise become gluttony, vores in- 
temperance? it loses its name, escapes from our 
jurisdietion, and falls within that of the moralist, 
who will deal with it by its precepts, or of the phy- 
ician, whe will cure it by his remedies. Gourman- 
de dhsinibicibed 94 %0 this article, has a name in 
French alone; it can be designated neither by the 


Latin nor the English gluttony, nor the Ger- 
man ; we, th recommend to 
thosé who may be tempted to translate this instrue- 
tive book, to substantive and simply 


ye the article; itis he wm vom have done 
coquetterie, and every thing relating to it. 
w euatbaciagy the high privi eges attached to the 
ee ee es are not surprised at 
finding that it is not to be assumed at will. The 
next ion accordingly is headed Nest ‘pas 
Gourmand qui veut, and begins as follows :— 

* There’are individuals to whom nature has de- 
nied a refinement of organs, or a continuity of at- 
tention, without which the most succulent dishes 
pass unobserved. Physiology has already recog- 
nibed the first of these wang | showing us the 
tongue of these unfortunates, badly provided with 

_ for inhaling and flavors.-- 
Thassanaie ia them but an sentiment; such 
persons are, with regard to objects of taste, what 


} It i'a etrange comeidence that Goethe, in Wi- 
helm Meister, expresses a similar dilike to seeing 
women eat, 





composed of distraits, boxes, persons en- 
in business, the ambitious, and others, who 


and eat only to be filled. Such, for instance, was 
Napoleon ; oy was irregular in his meals, and ate 
fast and ill: but there again was to be traced that 
absolute will which he carried into every thing he 
did. The moment appetite was felt, it was neces- 
sary that it should be satisfied, and his establish- 
ment was so arranged, that in all places and at 
all hours, chickens, cutlets, and coffee, might be 
forthcoming at a werd.’ 

The habit of eating fast and carelessly is su 
posed to have paralysed Napoleon on two of the 
most critical occasions of his life—the battles of 
Borodino and Leipsic, which he might have con- 
verted into decisive and influential victories b 
pushing his advantages as he was wont. On eac 
of these occasions he is known. to have been suf- 
fering from indigestion. On the third day of 
Dresden, too, the German novelest Hoffman, who 
was present in the town, asserts that the emperor 
would have done much more than he did, but for the 
effects of a shoulder of mutton stuffed with onions 
—adish only to be paralleled by the pork chops 
which Messrs. Thurtell & Co. feguiel. on after 
completing the murder of their friend Mr. Weare. 

The gifted beings predestined to gourmandise are 
thus described :—- 

‘They have broad faces, sparkling eyes, small 
foreheads, short noses, full lips, and round chins.— 
The females are plump, rather pretty than hand- 
some, with a tendency to embonpoint. It is under 
this exterior that the pleasantest guests are to be 
found ; they accept all that is offered, eat slowly, 
and taste with reflection. They never hurry away 
from the places where they have been well treated; 
and you are sure of them for the evening, because 
they know all the games and pastimes which form 
the ordinary accessaries of a gastronomic meeting. 

* Those, on the contrary, to whom nature has re- 
fused an aptitude for the enjoyment of taste, have 
long faces, long noses, and large eyes: whatever 
their height, they have: always in their tournure a 
character of elongation. They have black and 
straight hair, and are above all deficient in embon- 
point ; itis they who invented trowsers. The wo- 
men whom nature has afflicted with the same mis- 
fortune are angular, get tired at table, and live on 
tea and scandal.’ 

Out of the many modes proposed of testing this 
theory, we shall confine ourselves to one—the ju- 
dicious employment of eprouvettes :— 

‘We understand, by eprowvettes, dishes of ac- 
knowledged flavor, of such undoubted excellence, 
that their bare appearance ought to excite in a hu- 
man being, properly organized, all the faculties of 
taste; so that all those in whom, in such cases, we 
perceive neither the flush of desire nor the radiance 
of ecstasy, may be justly noted as unworthy of 
the honors of the sitting and the pleasures attached 
to it.’ 

A distinguished gastronomer, refining on this in- 
vention, proposes eprouvettes by negation. When, 
for —o a dish of high merit is suddenly de- 
stroyed by accident, or any other sudden disap- 
pointment occurs, you are to note tiie expression of 
your guests’ faces, and thus form your estimate of 
their gastric sensibilities. We will iHustrate this 
matter by an anecdote which our author has for- 
gotten to note. 

Cardinal Fesch, a name of honor in the annals of 
gastronomy, had invited a large party of clerical 
magnates to dinner. By a fortunate coincidence, 
two turbots of singular beauty arrived as presents 
to his Eminence on the very morning of the feast. 
To serve both would appear rMliculous, but the 
Cardinal was, notwithstanding, most anxious to 
have the credit of both. He imparted his embar- 
rassment to his chef—‘ Be df faith, your Emi- 
nence :’ was the reply, ‘both shall appear: .both 
shall enjoy the reception which is their due.’ The 
dinner was served : one of the turbots relieved the 
soup. Exclamations unanimous, enthusiastic, reli- 
gious, gastronomical—it was the moment of the 
eprouvette positive. The maitre d’hotel advances: 
two attendants raise the monster and him off 
to cut him up; but one of them loses his equilibri- 
um: the attendants and the turbot roll er on 
the floor. At this sad sight, the assembled inals 





became pale as death, and a solemn silence reigned 
in the conclave—it was the moment of the eprouvette 
negative—but the maitre d’hotel suddenly turns to 
the attendant--‘ Bring another turbot,’ said he, 
with the most perfect coolness. The other appears 


seek to occupy themselves with two things at once, | 








| 


ed, and the eprowvelte positive was glorious] y re- 


wed, 





[From “ Ship and Shore.” ] 

We did not reach Catania till a late hour of the 
morning. Here we took thirteen mules—five as 
substitutes for our own legs—five as sumpters—and 
three for the accommodation of the guide and mule- 
teers. - Thus equipped, with provisions for three 
days, and with great coats and blankets sufficient 
to protect us in a region of ice, we started a little 
before mid-day for the top of Etna. We were de- 
termined to see the next sun rise from the summit 
of that mount. 

Our road lay for fifteen miles, among the rug, 
reefs of lava, disgorged in the last eruption. Ev- 
ery thing around had the ap nec of a vast !ake, 
tumbled in a storm, and suddenly changed to solid 
blackness. The sides of the mountain, as we a 
— it, presented features of a still bolder 

erceness. ‘The huge rock, the toppling crag, the 
—- bluff, stood forth in frig tful wildness 
rom the channels and chasms which past torrents 
of fire had left behind. ‘The summit, with its cloud 
of smoke and shaking cone, crowned the whole 
with a dark befitting terror. 

At sunset, having reached the verge of the wood 
zone, we alighted for rest and refreshment. e 
here changed our summer ees for that of win- 
ter; the great coats which had been put on our 
sumpters by our trusty guide—and which we 
should wholly have neglected—were now in eager 
requisition. Thus protected, and with spirits and 
strength renovated by the repast, we mounted 
again and renewed the ascent. Daylight had gone, 
but the sky was clear, and the light of the stars 
was sufficient for our practised guide. Our mules 
were sure footed, and we had only to relinquish 
ourselves to their superior sagacity. 

Ata little before midnight, while approaching 
the foot of the great cone, where we were to part 
with our faithful animals, and where indeed we 
were to wait for the break of day, things began to 
weara fearful change. Frequent clouds swept past 
us; but there was one at some distance which 
seemed more stationary—gatherjng in bulk and 
blackness. Our guide anxiously watched it, as it 
collected its strength and threw out its snagged 
flukes, and quickly leading the way up a steep 
ledge, called vehemently upon us to follow. We 
had only gained the ridge when the tempest came. 
It appeared to me to be the last position one should 
seek under the tornado which now swept us, for we 
were obliged instantly to dismount and hold on to 
the sharp points of the rock. Our mules placed 
themselves instinctively in a posture presenting the 
least resistance to the rushing element. It wassoon 
apparent why our guide had taken refuge on this 
unsheltered steep ; for, as the cloud struck the side 
of the mountain, its enfolded lake descended in deluge 
and thunder. Rocks and large masses of ice, dis- 
engaged by its violence, rolled down on each side of 
us and over the very track on which we were mov- 
ing but a few moments before. Though separated 
from each other but a few feet, yet no one could 
make himself heard; the torrents around and the 
thender above overpowered even the loudly vocif- 
erated admonitions of our guide. There was at 
one moment a darkness that might be felt, and then 
at another the lightning, flashing down through 
the rifts of the cloud, would make the slightest{pe 
ble visible in its searching light. An hour of these 
dread alternations, while torrents and rocks were 
tolling on each side of us—and the storm went 
pest. We were drenched to the skin, while our 
outer garments began to be stiff with the ice, yet 
with a shivering accent, we could speak to each 
other once more. It was the language of one 
spirit rallying and animating another. Captain 
Read with characteristic energy, was the first to 
mount. 

Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset ager.dum. 

The reader, without undergoing our fatigue, or 
being wearied with a detail of incident, will now 
conceive us about two thousand feet above the 
‘point where we had encountered the storm—in a 
substantial shelter at. the foot of the t. cone— 
around a grate of coal, which we had brought with 
us from Catania—warming our fingers—snapping 
the ice out of our coats—toasting Etna in a bumper 


of its own wine—and watching for the break of . 


day. That hour comes: and now let him take his 
stand with us on the highest point of the cone, ten 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and ima- 
gine the whole island of Sicily with its peaks and 
glens, its torrents and valleys, its towns and forests, 








with the broken line of its bold shores stretched | 


beneath in one vast panoramic view—the sun, 
wheeiing up out of the distant sea—the heavens 
flushed with its splendor—the mountain pinnacles 
burning in its beam—the great cone shaking with 
the throes of the unresisting element within--the 
crater sending up its volumes of steep cloud——and 
the central lake of fire flashing up. through the 
darkness, like terrific glimpses of the bottomless 
abyss! But the reality overpowers all descrip- 
tion! I drop my pen, and half accuse myself 
of rashness in having made even this brief at- 
tempt. 

We effected the descent without any serious 
injury, though I had myself rather a narrow es- 
cape. My mule made a misstep—the only fault of 
the kind he had committed during the excursion. I 
fellover his head, and turned many somersets ; on 
looking back, I saw my mule standing on the verge 
of the slope, and cieger ding every thing else, 
directing his anxious look tome, ‘There was sor- 
row and self-accusation in that lnok—I forgave him. 
Beckoning to him, he came down, snuffed about my 
mangled hat, and when I remounted, pricked up his 
ears, and started on with the most assured tread. 

The Etna fever, which hurried us blindly past 
all other objects on our way to the mount, having 
subsided we determined to defer our return to the 
ship, and glance at some of the features of Catania. 
This is a beautiful city, though built upon one 
vast field of lava, with the dead beneath, a volca- 
no above, and the frightful monuments of the earth- 
quake around. I keow not why it is, but some 
how in this strange world, beauty, danger and 
death, are always in the same group. The sweet- 
est violet I ever saw, bloomed among wreaths of 
snow on a sister’s grave. 

The amphitheatre, where the ancientfCatanians 
held their sports, and where they may have been 
suddenly engulfed in a flood of fire, stands seventy 
feet benerth the gay promenade of the present 
town, This gigantic structure is built itself of la- 
va, and for aught we can tell, may have been reared 
over play-houses, entombed in some eruption of a 
still earlier date. ‘Thus it ever isin this world ; on 
land, the votary of pleasure indulges his mirth over 
the bones of a perished race ; and on the ocean, 
the mariner ‘lightly hymns his song on a wave, 
through which have sunk thousands to re-appear 
no more. We present to heaven a picture of life 
and death, mirth and madness, over which angels 
might wonder and weep ! 

Nature often atones for the fierceness of present 
calamities in the beauty of remote results, The 
ashes that fall in the burning breath of the volcano 
nourish plants which are to bloom above those they 
have buried ; and the forest, which now encircles 
Catania, waves more luxuriantly than the one 
chared beneath. The vegetable life and bloom 
whichfollowed the subsiding waters of the great 
deluge, were not less fresh and fair, than wha: had 
been swept awayg But man covers the world with 
his slain—leaving their flesh to the vultures, their 
bones to the accents of the last trump, and his own 
guilt to the disposal of a final Judge. 

We visited, while at Catania, the museum ot the 
prince of Biscari—the largest and most richly stored 
private cabinet ip the world. I by the statues 
of the ancient deities, for timeand disaster have been 
as fatal to their forms as inspiration has to their wor- 
ship, I pass by the collection of shells, for none in 
all their vast variety, has the tone and rainbow 
beaty. of rm one through Seg Bg ingen 

my dying dirge. e vases 
which held the wines, and the pa which lighted 
the festivities of the ancients ; for who would gaze 
on the nail of the coffin, in which youth and affec- 
tion have sunk from light and life? I pass by the 
countless minerals and gems—they shed no rays of 
such living light as those which beam from the eye 
of the bright gazelle. I pass by the million of em- 
balmed insects,—others swarm the field and forest 
happy in the life which they have lost, I by 
—no I will not—the expressive statue of Cleopat. 
ra. The heart throbs beneath its beauty—the eye 
switns when lifted to that last look of suicidal de. 
spair, 
Leaving the museum, we encountered a humble 
Franciscan in his simple attire—his uncovered 
head and sandals. He presented us with some 
flowers, and received in his thin pale hand our little 
charities," Poor pilgrim! what is this world to 
thee? Thou hast renounced its wealth, its plea- 


Sures, its restless spirit of enterprise: thy home is 
_ not here—is it in heaven ?—art thon gi 
to tter land, where the strife and vanities: 


{tee e.. 


= 


privations of thy lot 

atone for the mistaken.virtues of thy creed. _- 

If I determine to become a monk, I will come 
here and join the Benedictines. They have a splen 
did monastery, richly endowed—Iuxuriant gardens 
—sumptuous fare—nothing to do—they live like 
gentlemen. If any one questions the usefulness o 
such a life, I can only say, let him attend to hisown 
business. What concern is it of his, if, like a silk- 
worm, I wind myself up in my own web? Let him 
not attempt to wind my house on to his bobbin. 

Cicisbeoism prevails among the higher classes in 
Catania. It passes as a pure platonic affection— 
infringing no marriage obligation—no law of mo- 
rality—no rule of rigid propriety—merely a chaste 
friendship—innocent as a new-born babe. It does, 
to be sure, encourage a peculiar intimacy, and may 
og diversify the features of the younger mem- 

rs of the family ; but what of that? No senti- 
ment of delicacy has been publicly shocked—and 
no one dies before his time comes:—let the exqui- 
site arrangement alone. Never was there a 
charmer of the bird with so beautiful a skin, so 
bright an eye, and so venomous a fang! It is the 
devil himself disguised as an angel of light! 

Leaving Catania—the excellent hotel of the at- 
tentive Abatti—and travefling the remaining half 
of the day and the succeeding night, we arrived at 
Messina at the break of day. The leaves were 
wet with the dew, and the first raysofthe sun were 
among them. 





Sketch of a Kingston Boarding-house. 
From Dr. Madden’s twelve months’ residence in the 
West Indies, 

I have given one of my friends a little sketch of 
an hotel in Barbados ; the following is a short one 
of a boarding-house in Kingston : 

The stranger, on his arrival, is conducted (per- 
haps like myself) to a first-rate establishment in 
East street: his conductor draws up before a large 
mansion of an imposing exterior, with a multiplici- 
ty of windows, on which the late war has evident- 
ly conferred no taxes, or at least none affecting the 
transmission of light or the sea-breeze,—which is 
so essential to health and comfort that Mr. Pitt 
should have been ashamed for neglecting to lay a 
duty on its enjoyment. The stranger is ushered 
into a wilderness of a saloon, which runs in ex- 
tent from front to rear, with the exception of a nar- 
row gallery at either extremity, the whole breadth 
of the building. The saloon is destitute of win- 
dows ; but there is no dearth of doors on either side 
and these lead to the bed-rooms. Carpets, win- 
dow-curtains, and hangings are, very properly, no 
part of the paraphernalia of the saloon; but, in 
lieu of these, the stranger slides, at the risk of his 
neck, over a highly polished floor ; and sits down, 
as he imagines, at the peril of his life, in a state of 
liquefaction, in a thorough draft, and, for the pre- 
vention of cold, calls for a glass of sangaree; and, 
in the course of half an hour, to obviate the heat- 
which is fusing his yet “too solid flesh,” he is ad, 
vised to have recourse to the old, simple, unadul- 
terated, “ and best beverage after all”—plain wa- 
ter diluted with brandy,—and, before he goes to 
dinner, to give him an appetite, and dissipate the 
confounded languor that clogs his energies, 
he cannot decline a small wine glass full of 
bitters mixed with Madeira. 

He very properly pays his respects, before he 
dines, to the lady of the house ;-on Mohammed’s 
principle of going to the mountain, which will not 
come ‘to him, he accordingly presents himself be- 
fore the figure of a stout young gentlewoman, seat- 
ed in the end gallery, who scarcely moves as he 
approaches. e stranger is afraid she is an inva- 
hd: he asks the way to the dinner-room; the lady 
points with her chin to the apartment: he fears 
the poor young woman is a mute ; he determines to 
ascertain the fact :—“I presume, madam, you are 
the lady of the house ?”-——The young woman again 

ints her chin in the direction of an old emaciated 

rown lady, stalking through the court-yard :— 
“ What would your gracious figure” intimate by 
that? asks the stranger with an inquiring glance. 
The young woman moves her lips, and, in due time, 








she deliberately articulates two words :—“ My mc. 
ther.” 

Why the deuce, thinks the stranger, could she 
not say so at first, instead of sitting with her hands 
bahind her back, and pointing out her chin, to avoid 
the trouble of pointing with a finger? 

Well, the dinner table is prepared in one of the 
galleries, with all,the jalousies thrown open to 
t the ‘breezes ; the wine-bottles are dripping 














in the window in their cotton 


are mustering in their white j -— "the poor 
ladies plying their cdmbric iefs; while 
the brown waiters,ike faheod Meterioe in a 
galloping decline, are doing violence to the laws of 
nature in the West Indies; and some invisible 
agent is accelerating their movements on the stairs, 
till the dinner is at length served up. 

King James says, in one of his if he 
were to invite the devil to dinner, he w. have 
three things for his ertertainment—“a pig, 4 poll 
of ling, and a pipe of tobacco for ‘ digeatiare.! h— 
Were it my painful duty to entertain his satanic 
majesty, I would set before him three dishes, com- 
mon enough in the West Indies—pigeons, prawns, 
and pickled salmon; and if these did not astonish 
his “digesture,” I don’t know what would. 

_ King-fish and turtle, beef and mutton mystified 
in various shapes, prawns and roasted. pi 

yams and sweet potatoes, calaloo and pial eg 
and various other delicacies are tried, commended, 
and despatched ; and believe me, sir, an alderman 
on a voyage of discovery, like the late Sir William 
Curtis, in his cruise in the Mediterranean, in 

of culinary novelties, might travel a prvordok > os 
ther than Jamaica and fare infinitely worse, whe- 
ther in a boarding-house or at a private table. 

The attendance, however, is not equal to the 
fare. Once the stranger loses sight of the waiters, 
black or brown, he may bid adieu to the light of 
their greasy countenances, perhaps for hours to 
come. Fe may knock at the table till he is tired, 
shout till he is hoarse—(ring a bell he cannot)—he," 
may call Ned, Frank, Cupid, or Columbus—ay, he 
may call niggers from the kitchen depths, but, que- 
ry, will they come? till, at last after a ee ing 
them as “waiters!” “boys!” “black féllews?” 
“you rascals, there!” he winds up with a magical 
noun substantive of the cungregative kind— Some. 
body, I say, there!” and, after a decent interval, 
the die-away tones of the drawling voice of the 
stout lady below stairs are heard in the interesti 
inquiry of—* Will nobody come there ?” a 
behold ! at last everybody does come, at the rate of 


a brown hunt, which is about a step and a half in 
ten seconds. 





The First Discovery of Columbus. 


By the Author of “ Specimens of the Early Poe , 
Weammen . wy of 
[The crew of Columbus, having lost all hope of tend, 
and finding that what he had thought so proved but . 
began to murmur against this bold Italian, and deermin 
to give him only three days longer to fulfil his promises.— 
The first of these days he became convinced, by the sun- 
set, that land was near—in the nighthe yr lights. Two 
hours oe eee bers vd Oct., Reve nd was clearly 
visible. e island on which they lan was Guanahana, 
which they called St. Salvador. ] . — 
*‘ The howling winds forbid us 
To trust the fatal main— 
Qh turn our wand’ring vessel 
To harbor once again! 
Why to this ‘ bold Italian’ 
Our lives, our hopes confide? 
No golden land awaits us 
Beyond the shoreless tide* 
How long shall he deceiye us- 
With boasting vain and loud* 
And when we gaze for land, 
He can show us but acloud!*> 
The gallant leader heard, } 
But he listen’d undismayd, * 
Tho’ be saw their furious glances, 
And their daggers half display’d, 
No fear was in his saul, 
But his heart was wrung with woe; 
Shall he quail before their murmurs, 
And his glorious meed forgo? 
Had he braved the ocean’s terrors 
in darkness and in night; 
= beg he furl. his sails 
th the promised goal in sight? 
For he look’d townrds the horioe 
And marked the setting sun; 
And, by its ruddy light, 
He knew his toil was done! 
»T was in the deepest midnight, 
As they cut the yielding wave, 
When not a star was shining 
To guide them, or to save, 
As in awful, hopeless, silence, 
Their onward course they steer, 
Far in the murky distance 
Lo!—glimmering lights appear! 
In breathless 2 wonder » 
They watch 


ts) sky; 
And,ywith the motueg, an? 


Their raj 
Thro’ silvery, vapor 
we 


Extends 


They breast the 
And shouting leap re, is SRR 


While ; 
“ Gol! tod Saint Salvador!»> 
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« Avec toi tout est jouissance 
Et rien sans toi”? — , 


The night is still—but notmy soul— 
How calm is nature’s apes oy breast!— 
‘Would that, in mine, her quiet stole, 
And I, like her, were thus at rest. 
The e moon looks mildly down, 
At sweet gaze the vapours flee; 
But ab!—the clouds that round me frown, 
No beam of loye wiil chase from me— 
The night-bird, from his native tree, 
Pours on the air his Julling strain; 
But harshly thrills his melody, 
Amid the discord in my brain. 
The winds, a load of sweets divine, 
From out the wood’s deep bosom, bear; 
But ah!—the sighs that gush from mine 
Breathe only of the bitterthere— 
Not song of bird, nor glance of moon, 
Nor breath of woods, my smile inspires— 
Th sot _ face, thy s ghe, alone, 
‘an give the peace my soul requires— 
No.9— ~ Ww. 





Foucer’s Froatinc Dray Docx.—We have ex" 
amined the model of this new and ingenious inven- 
tion, now exhibiting under the Exchange, and see 
no reason to doubt that it presents a mode, both 
cheap and effectual, of repairing—and building too 
for aught we see—ships, in Dry Dock. 

The principle is simply this:—a floating cradle, 
water tight, and of the dimensions proportioned 
to the vessels to be docked, is constructed, with a 
falling gate at one extremity ; this being lowered 
the cradle sinks, so that the vessel may pass into 
it—when by*windlasses the gate is closed—the 
water within pumped out by a steam engine, and, 
as it is withdrawn, the vessel is shored up, and sup- 
ported along the inner sloping walls of the cradle. 

Several such docks, of sizes proportioned to 
merchant ships and veasels of war, would cost little, 
compared with a permanent Dry Dock, and would 
have the advantage of being available for use any 
where—without regard to locality—where they 
gould float. We commend the invention to the 
notiee of the public. 





Russjaw Commerciat Specutation.—The for- 
eign journals contain articles attributing great ac- 
tivity to the Russian Government in seeking to 
on new sources of commerce, and to improve the 
old, .. One thing remarkable is, that in most of the 
projected enterprises a communication with India 
48 contemplated, as is the case in the following spec- 
ulation extracted from a Hamburgh paper received 
yesterday :-- 

“Tt is said, that in the late journey of the Em- 
peror Nicholas to Moscow, the plan for a junction 
of the Dnieper and the Duna, and for making these 
two rivers throughout navigable, was taken into 
consideration, and recognised as a practical under- 
taking, which, when completed, must have great 
influence on the half of Europe. While the Dan- 
ube, being now navigated by steam-vessels, will 
become a more animated channel of commerce, and 
the routes of communication with India will be di- 
rected more and more to the east—while the inten- 
ded railroad from Vienna to Galicia appears as a 
gigantic undertaking, there will be in future nu- 
merous ways of intercourse in that direction, and 
lead. Asia to a higher degree of civilization. 

“ Russia wants nothing but such grand routes to 
acquire a rapid increase of prosperity and popula- 
tion, as it includes, by its geographical position, all 
the uctions of the north and south. The line 
of the southern provinces begin to be an important 
branch of commerce, and will become more so 
when the intended channels of communication, 
which will be available at least six months in the 
year, shall be established. Among them a connex- 
10n of the norrh with the Wolga is spoken of, 
— b means of canals or iron railroads is not 





_ Much wr Sora for capital is presenting itself 
in the United States, and ly speaking it 
bears a good character with the monied interests of 
this country. fon the ee lately entered 
t ew oan, for supplying the cit: 

pie Beem cenoahi r cent; a. Maryland 

canals, fs cent ; and an 
‘Alnboana Sento loan, for railroads, 300,060. 5 per 
cent, The terms of the contract do not appear to 
be known here at present,~—|English paper.] 





Wanted, a partner in an extensive Estab- 
lishment. No-one need apply who is not a thorough: 
bred printer,-competent to rintend and direct an 
office in which upwards of 30 persons are employed, 
and able to furnish $3000 cash capital. The best of 
references will be given and required, Letters, with 
Pv oad may be peg me. P. Rete = 

ew-York, R they will be promptly 
attended to. his ” : 4 May-af 








- TO TUNNEL MINERS,,DRILLERS, &c. 

Wanted, immediately, 40 Tuunel kliners, (Cornish Mi- 
ners will be egy! 80 Drillers, 50 Laborers, and two 
experienced Mine Blacksmiths, on the New York and 
Harlem Railroad, about five miles from the City. Liberal 
hm ay will be given, and cash payments made every fort 
night. Apply at Mr. FOWLER'S, 8t. John’s Hall, Frank- 
fort street, New-York. 

JOHN RUTTER, Contractor. 

3 The Albany Argus, Philadelphia U. 8. Gazette aud 
Pennsylvanian, will please copy this, and send their billsto 
the Railroad Company, 14 Wall street, New-York. 23—tf 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS, ¢ 

Sealed Proposals will be received at the Hudson and 
Berkshire Raitroad Company’s Office, in the city of Hud 
son, until the 5th day of September next, for excavating 
and embanking 14 miles of their Road frum Arnold's shop, 
near Groat’s, at Chatham Fovr Corners, to the state line, 
and also for constructing 8 Bridges, from 60 to 70 feet each, 
between the abutments, Plans of the masonry and su- 
perstructure of the bridges will be exhibited at the Railroad 
Office. Contractors will be required to furnish all the ma- 
terials for bridges; and the masonry to be eompleted by 
the Ist of December next. ‘The road to be graded fora 
double track, 24 feet wide. A part of the road will be 
heavy rock and gravel excavaiion. Profiles of this part of 
the route will be exhibited at the Railioad Office, in Hud- 
son, and also at the Uffice of the Engineer, at Chatham 
Four Corners. The road will be divided into sections of 
one half and one mile each in length, and prepared for ex- 
amination by the 10th of August. 

Proposals Will also be received for furnishing 500,000 
feet, B. M., of White Oak Rails, 6 by 7 inches square, and 
16 feet long. Also, 15,000 Oak or Chesnut Ties, 6 by 7 
inches square, 8 feet long, or, if round, not less than 8 
inches in diameter, at small end. Also, 500,000 feet of 
Chesnut, Pine, or Hemlock Sills, 4 by 10 inches, 12, 16, or 
20 feet long. 

The whole to be subject to the inspection of the Engi- 
neer, and to be delivered on the line of the road, by the 
15th of April, 1836. 

The remaining 18 miles of the route will be put under 
contract as soon as the line can be prepared. 

Persons applying for contracts will be expected, unless 
personally known to "the Engineer, to present with their 
proposals recommendations as to ability to perforin their 
contracts. 

<p Any information on the subject afforded at the En- 
gineer’s Office, Chatham Four Corners. 

JAMES MELLEN, President. 
GEORGE RICH, Chief Engineer. 
Hudson, Aug. 1, 1835. 31—5t 


AMES? CELEBRATED SHOVELS; 
SPADES, &Ce 

500 dozens Ames’ back-strap and plain Shovels, 

75 do do round-pointed do 

150 do do cast steel Shove's and Spades, 

100 do do Socket Shovels and Spades, 

150 do do_ steel plated Spades, 
Together with Pick Axcs, Churn Drills, and Crow Bars, 
steel pointed, made from Salisbury refined iron. For sale 


by his Agents, 
WITHERELL, AMES & CO. 
2 Liberty street, New-York, 
BACKUS, AMES & CO. 
8 State street, Albany. 


RAILROAD IRON WORK, 

Of all kinds, made to order by GODWIN, CLARK & CO., 
Paterson; New-Jersey. 

Car Wueets, Boxss, Axixs, and Car Spaines, made 
and fitted complete, at short notice, and fair prices. 

Orders addressed to theni at Paterson, N. J , or 24 Broad 
street, N. Y., will meet with immediate attention. 

Paterson, Aug. 19, 1835. 34—ly 


STEPHENSON, 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Ratl- 
road, 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

iy" RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to 
exainine these Cars; a specimen of which may be scen 
on that part of the New-York and Harlam Railroad 

now in operation. JW tf 


RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

"MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 
Air Furnace and Machine Shop, will make to order car 
Wheels, chairs and knees, and every other descrijition of 
castings required for railroads. R-ly febl4 | 


RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP, 

Ora Map of the United States, 24 by 40 inches, on 
which is delineated all the Railroads and Canals in use, 
or in course of construction, and most of those in con- 
templation ; together with a concise description of, or 
reference to, each, and containing over 70 pages of let- 
ter press. ‘The map is on bank note paper, and put up 
pel prnns form, with morocco cover, or in r cover, 

ma: 








34—ytf 

















be sent by mail to of col 
Price $2 y any part untry 


En 


D. K. MINOR, 
EX E435 Wall street, New-York, 








S AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 


xg Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels 
complete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine 
Fac and Foundry, Paterson, N.J. All orders ad- 


-dressed to the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall 


street, New-York, will be promptly attended to. 
Also, CAR SPRINGS. 
Also, Flange Tires turaed{complete. 


J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RAILROAD SPIKES. : 

1 Railroad Spikes of every description required, 
made at the Albany Spike Factory. 

Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to 
the public as superior to any thing of the kind now in use 

Ship and Boat Spikes made full size under the head, 
80 as not to admit water. 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS COR- 
NING & CO., Albany, or to THOMASTURNER, at the 
Factory, Troy, N. Y. sept.13-ly 


RAILWAY IRON. 


95 tonsotl inch by}finci,) Flat Bars in lengthso 

200 do. 1} do. do, | 14 to 165 feet, counter sunk 

40 do. 1} do. do. { holes, endscut atan angle 

800 do. 2 do. do. fof 45 degrees, with spli- 

800 do. 2} do. do. cing plates and nails to 
soon expected. suit. 

250 do. of Edge Railsef. 36 lbs. per yard, withthe re- 
quisite chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Tron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter 
for Locomotive wheels 

Axles of 24, 23, 24, 3, 3,34, and 34 inches diameter for 
Railway Cars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Govern. 
ments and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples ofall thedificrentkindsof Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use 
bothin this cbuntry and Great Britain, will be exhibited to 
those disposed to examine them. Tlmeowr 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 


3" Compasses of various sizes and of superior qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high 
magnifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, to- 
gether with a large assorcment.ol Engineering Instru- 
ments, manufactured and sold by 

E. & G, W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 6t corner of Maiden Jane, 


SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


}g- Tke subscrber manufactures ail kindg of Instru 
meuts in his profession, warranted equal, if :ot superior, 
in principles of costruction and workmanship to any im- 
ported or manufactured in the United States; several of 
which are entirely new. among which are an Improved 
Compass, with a Telescope attached, by which angles can 
be taken with or without tha use of the needle, with per- 
fect accuracy—also a Railroad Goniometer, with two Tel- 
escopes—and a Leveling Instrument, with a Goniometer 
attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purposes. 

|, WM. J. YOUNG, 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, 
No. 9 Dock st., Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully sub- 

mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy tnquiriesrespecting the instruments fhan- 
ufactured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, I cheerfully furnish thee thefollowing infor. 
mation, The whole number of Levels now in possession 
of the department of construction of thy make is seven 
The whole number of the ‘** Improved Compass” is eight 
These are all exclusive of the number in the service of the 
Engineer and Graduation Department, 

Both Levels and Compasses arein good repair. They 
have in factneeded but little repairs, except from accidenwe 
to which all instruments of thejkind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and com 
passes have been preferred by my assistants generally, to 
any others in use, and the Improved Compass is superior 
to any other description of Goniometer that we have yet 
ri-ed in laying the rails on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a rever 
sing telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the 
engineer scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or 
convenience of the Compass. It is indeed the mest com 
pletely adapted to lateral angles of any simple.and cheap 
instrument that I have yet seen, and | cannot but believe 
it will be preferred to all others now in use for laylng of 
rails—and in fact, when known, Ithink it will be as highly 
appreciated for common surveying. i 

Respectfully thy friend, 
JAMES P.STABLER, Sup’tof Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

; Philadelphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two years made constant us¢eo 
Mr. Young’s ‘‘ Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely 
say I believe itto be much oe gong to any other instrument 
ofthe kind, now in tse, and as such-most cheerfully re- 
commend itto Engineers and Surveyors. 

E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 


Germantown, February, 1833. 
For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. 
W.3. Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined 
the properties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 
Iconsider these Instruments admirably calculated for 
laying out Railroads, and can recommend them to the 
notice of Engineers as preferable to any others for that 


purpose. 
HENRY R.CAMPBELL, . Philad. 
FF German. and Nowtnt Ralltond 
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